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thoue Pe ik — the Constitution” is an — — ef oan eee ie 2 ond athe De ho take it are | not only the purses but the — of his follows RECO * 
— On the pale marble, by sbme gifted hand, Thatta A” F ee Escurial and the ‘Tuileries. | a sclemn lineation But itis i ae of | creatures completely at his mercy. Nemo me COLLECTIONS OF MATURIN. 
i i ine lines; tis a hi j P — Oo attempt i i j * nN ° 
pe Fixed in undying lines ; sense of lawyers ; nee , ra * part “ the common | anenumeration of the mistak of common — a ™ * — be, his motto aud wo betide | It was not until after hie — and hi 
hou with the sculptured bowl. r bvicted | What betwee ; : : anterest In puft- | tio ‘ 0. P + Ponti 4 
* Mee , * h th * felon, and thereby to put the public 4 — ye r vhat between awkward blunflering, wilful exclu. — * — — ————— "The - R ‘a tou to the parish of St. Peter's in Dunlin, chet Bae 
s the And — ——— flute * soul oe fraud, is, on the game authority — ina ht and truth, pre-oceupation and indif: | of common honesty in the Court of Chancery duced him r * —W carte wane ⏑⏑——— 
: foe to be more highly penal < * » Commnon sense contrives to make itself | are at pre —— um to publish his early works anonymous! 
ate,a Of music seems +o breathe ; I b gily penal than a personal aasault. | the promulgat ! . : at present under inquiry, and we shall not | they were not of that l i A 4 Tan 
urch, Indeed it may generally be asserted, that nothin Bator uni patron of every incunsisten- | therefore stop to detail them, aod his doings in | Cfitics of Dubli clare which the evangelical 
And ye, luxuriant flowers is more diff ° ung | cy and every absurdity. ile, therefo t : J— ee —— Peon would have deemed strict! fes- 
'y be- — ifferent from the c ’ re, who has } other courts ‘ : : y pro 
8 ec pe oe * oo ag Aa aac ties, enligttened, than that — —“— —9 —* ee me sense of mankind for a guide, | tion. If * gam egy ot ent “follow thie ie soednctians oot mene roe a —* peers 
n and nd clustered fruitage, born of sunny hours rior of a judge’s wig. The judici ° ' © makes the opinions of the world the sole | his progr f si he was placed. wi e situation iw which 
* Under Italian skies. — bg _ Wig. xe judicial condemna- | rule of hi i progress of sham pleas, unecessary county $ placed, witha narrow income and hupel 
nion, tion of witches is no longer. it is t . ; $ actions, inust be uncommonly lucky | and other profitable law ficti i sfer | Prospects. It must be admitt . pew 
illed, Ye, that a thousand springs, sense, or common law 2* Cy oe if he ~~ not soon break his nuse against a post, | him to Mr. Jeremy — post bee — objectionable modes of ——— ne thes 
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low- · antling the place of Death ? the few, and injuri : at the bottom. mon h has v — ~ | the sa the objects which 4 i kali 
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ate Of sunlight and soft air, is the interest of any consi derable bod weed « ; Our actions being but corollarits from our | a gentleman he — ——— — 2 — beyond his profession, he w iged to be popu. 
ol And Deven reeds, and myrties ever green, in or aggregate, to paas current in the work! a, —22 that when eémmen sense honesty has no vbjection to borse-dealng. — be poe eqn and matter of his tings ; and it mast 
| ‘ato the heart a glowinz th oe will in tt ° y astray, common honesty ¢ ; : : . , 2 Oe jon -mover rebel 
F Why thas whers dua Bath be verity, No mei ea sgeted as common sense | Fepove upon very sou foundations and, renin | remsceeas Me cir ereuer thi epesien of | tala that blgaion Tn tho werkt” which 
tead. Is it to show how slight contradictory to the senses, a pro ee » OF | a greater knave does nut walk the earth than this { en man ; will avail himself of secret intelligence, | proof that he felt h a pages bis name, there are many 
y of The bound that severs festivals and torobs be ; when once it is hardily and steadil pots hie at common honesty. Whatever custom allows, | if not of falsehood, on the Stock Exchan — m | fitst two or three ————— irresponsibly. Die 
steat Music and silence, roses and the blight, ' for truth, common sense a uiesce: 7s h th is authority sanctions; and nothing is derogato- | profit in a law-suit by a technical & ¢ ;, | ness, where, perhaps hf car traces of careless. 
ject? Crowns and sepulchral glooms ? most servile docility ; aud philveo : s fan the | ry to his character that is not scandalously salient, | opponent; and will er ——2—— ae —* — tag — ~ * fe pe se would not 
sem ; Qui whie tee fats in its ear, till it is as hourse as a * or a it tg and indecently naked. The first and furdamental | port the smuggler. He with on “ Church "S | formalities as of over care ; bat stilt these — 
2 Happy bh : —8 mt le — * + set in the stocks as a brawler, withens —“ —E— common honesty is, that the quality | danger,” to carry or avert a conan with whiet, evidences of a young and ardent mind, Pivots 
— "When the friend visited the cypress shade’ the slightest impression on the world’s fermen a at one the clothes of the actor ; | the Church has nothing todo. He will deprecate ate —— fancy. His first publica. 
use- ; Flowers o'er the dead to heap ; ee py ee QO more pregnant ex- | coat, is highly — — —* —9— —— — — n politics as against bim- Revenge,” a ——— —— ee oe 
*— Say if the mourners sought English juries in libel cane eee nes. OF | different, or even praiseworthy, if ent — TO aed Tne Uphold and encourage it when directed | occasional dash of metaphysics enn 
y if t . - — , — physics and delineation of 
+ ace Ja these rich images of summer-mirth th . juries in libel cases ; which in spite of | in a broad-cloth of the first Y — e upon | aguinst his political adversaries. He will make | human character. In his reface he b jon o 
- A These wine-cups and gay wreaths, to | be Known statute that appoints the jury to de- | honesty, if i quality. Common | fictitious freeholds to increase his own influence gence :— If youth Pree ne bespeske indul- 
" Mt the thought | cide both on the f: 3 esty, if it does not openly acknowledge ¢ and op — hf ante youth, unacquaintaace with literar 
iced, Of our last hour on earth? rs e fact and the law, are so frequent- | laws for the ri oo oppress and starve the creatures of his hand, | babits, aud the “ original sin” ; y 
> fol. ? ly awarded at the biddingof the ‘ud 8 for the rich and for the poor, contrives, by a | if they presume to have an opinion of thei ———— gina! sin” of national dulness, ve 
gious Ye PRR i 2* no voice, no sound, total overthrow, not only of the liberty of 8 eee. : —_ age, * reduce matters to | Common hcnesty has not the slightout difficulty the cold and Sitter thacte of ae tee ne or of 
y * Silent ye oon Tight ieee ath d oe reine 3 —9F tnust —* and clementary Ifa poor devil ——— sto ral volved in thee ———— nea ig apnea Slee he a literae that Tam four and twenty that 
7 Yet to mononl toe es crowned, git aud wrong. In such cases we | lows with flim,’ eri ees fo the gal- | volved tn the use of equivocal words. ‘The opin: | ° BEever ha iterary friend or counsellor, and tha: } 
ad no co * ul ye speak a ~ which most to ad‘nire, the common | is a thief, a fe nse apne ens tie — ious ond dogmas he professes himeelf, he chris- “7 . 22 * * 
Alas! for those that lay of those whe submit thus implicitly to be | out of th , — y heis placed | teus by the name of religion, while those which nthe explanatory preface to Montorio, he pre- 
lable Down in the dust without their h , led by the nose, to the injury of thei of the pale of humanity : whereas if he had | he does not profess, he call iti pares his readers for the nature of his w , 
pited Backward th — nope of old ! est righ ' jury of their own dear- | succeeded in giving currency to a h ing bi ere ee peratition 5 thus | says, * it is pt nat Bom 
uae * —— on lida rich banquet-day, * * that of the public, who tamely look | sand such aided oun se Ne —— * —*R2 his hearers into judgements before ror:” which — oh ip ay on supernatural ter- 
5 ond was cold. , and make n : ° : ' in the charaeier of a | they ave 3 ° . ledse is strictly fulfilled. J . 
ries, Ev law, to teach ——— _— a declarator hanker, without one farthing of property to pay likewise — — ——— — — Bo | the public opinion has been’ within, the Tent fitecs 
eg : And through the pias tioee eae beam’s gl ference between truth and falechvod _ i. holders, common honesty would call on the | or or emolument = calls ion ee pace te tandid!y Sain of Action, it is difficult to openk 
hod cach nbeam’s glow, | censure and cal * overnment to give him assistance, aad would | while he jibe arc ? ~Y OF justly of a work, written when other and 
* 28* — —— homes of men, Common — great credit to iteelf fi lament most sympathetically over —— * tect — en ag — — sider — — “te tae, ee tans but we * 
ured But we, when life — weet it pleases to call the universality. of ~ hie failure J ae he oe Sab af * of ay — — Si chiefly in his — admit sone qualiiying sloeese ne —— 
alse- When its last m elodies ws dim, JuGgements upon the great points of morals. It . ' cir daily meat, but of the | of author, that common honesty has indulged | 2! euthusiasw, the romance of M is Constitution- 
8 an 1 oat oer our way, acknowledges, [ al wretched speculator, whose unprincipled gamb- | in these vagaries: ; i hia | cepted iaguostic — 
—* ts —— —* —— swim, commands of "the —3 “on sor knock on -* “1 him jret —- he originally stood. character of vevinwes. “Martial in Li —* tion which produced hie opener Sac re a 
y it. 3 its best friend down wd : ‘ommon Honesty sends to Botany Bay a starving | prefixed to the fi t buok of hi — travagance. “ Montorio” b r , 1 
ood, Unto 22 we —* farewell A > —* at them Ste ea pee oe age a oo , gh etence, obtains the serves that “ improbe facit my 2 aticno libro = — Ratcliffe. it has all the fauite, —— the 
eay- ng"s blue skies and budding t roken, and Angee c yuartern loaf; but it esteems the cir- | gentosus est ;” : ; eauties of its class; yet it pre 
Yet ma i ing trees, oxen, 3 set at nought, in the habitual | cul : gen s yet common honesty has scribbled | ; + yet if presents but a feeble 
tern y we lit our hearts, in hope to dwell practice of lif i : ? al | culation of a dexterous lie in the Stock Exchat an intini : image of * Udoipho” and “ ‘fhe Italians.” 7 
Midst brighter things than these to ife, without inducing common sense | a clever hi 1 joins ina — * minite deal for Reviews. Perhaps he may | | ; ue Malians.” The 
» cut th ; n a it, and joins in a hearty laugh . - : anguage is extravagant; th : 
— And think of d high-bo e — 2 Will common sense banish | directors of J— -_ ne put ina plea that the most offensive of his writ- to wildness, and ele caer —* luxuriant 
And ef — o on flowers, —* y? will — e— vice from bon-ton so- | esty will pocket the stems Fd k ‘n tugsin such volumes were anything but ingen- | kind of revel in the eympathies of u — iy | . 
R Audk sit streams to glorious valleys given é it it refuse to associate with a thief. h or _& knowing bet at | tous ; yet even with this qualification, we can- | zreatest i fection i ea ee 
now the while, how little d : provided he m : : tel, | & Norse-race, and before dressing for dinner will | not but thi esiiele don Fal wre ee won in the work is, that it does not 
con- Can shadow forth of — — genuity ? Reolkaeie > — ——— Committ to gaol the unlucky — — of a lit- question ag sg od a tcp — ser satisfy its own desizn in explaining the mys- 
and the crime i w o parta prevailed, tle-go, ” whom he has detecied.in the coating ofl imitate ee s rong measures on the ious occurrences it describes, and leaves the teader 
ever aaa , consisted, not in the act, but in the | his pr fessi ‘ | ve author; and it is still more remuark- | 4t the close poised between the ibl 
the idees wereines Gu tastes bees anclens, ne réppelleat que de, | Uetection. Nay, may not a man jive in the dail et — * on the course. Comimoa honesty | able, that of the authorical delinquencies of com- | 4!- ; — ee 
ugh as-reliefs our les tombesus."—Corriman ome es ea | and hourly practice of every ein that ie profiuable, woon-day, and oe is Notorious as the si at | mon honesty, he has chosen to affix te the most |, !9 this work there are touches of that made of 
= ; ; * preset in the slightest degree forfeitin z hisclaim | greateat ~ — ae —— it. introduces the malicious, the signature of a “ Reverend.” Jn feeling and though: which more peculiarly distinguish. 
— oe SENSE AND COMMON HONESTY. is beginning to — non sense in Engtand | the tess invoke punishment wpou thewesdy vane See 5 common honesty admits of two aa ote = Wordsworth, without that dila- 
wey. Py stn — 2*2 =a inguimus Eheu alata! ty, the right of every ee — 8 — ae = —— in _ vale — his conscience for a ing the oak J ——— Of such passages the —— Papen. go ah 
lete- If, at any time, it is asserted ’ 2 cording to the dict . ; 4 ii @ note. Common honesty cri - | pilati — 9 COMM | distinct illustration : — y 
, that ; : ates of his own conscience : Jesty cries out a- | pilation,—that is, stealing. ; ation : 
contrary to common sense, or that Saino * *22* this same sapient authority sees aie os or : — regrater, who intercepts the sup- | great a. rogue is —“ —* rg ny ait | fete, listened to the tide, whose lambent ripplinga I 
‘ esty r iv i > uisite i 3 sul it s 9 aS Well as he i ity.’ 
am . —— a given line of conduct to be toma —_ ely ae in Catholic exc!u sion, * Dia. low, Is in thele —— a2 —— the _— not scruple to plunder—himeself. 4 ile om —— felt, By a ~ = ee — —⸗ punz 
* » We are too apt to take it for granted th ; § dishbility ; and absolutely runs stark star- ful : » by taking millions | derful knack of getting up tith it. | wi senortal soul, if | but see you falter; 
has been said ; and to set dow + that all | ing mad at the bare th . ar- | vut of the purses uf the community, to put a few | i Bering up utle-pages and wiit- | wince, or think awry, (for | shall see 
s un the unhappy cul- j are thought of tolerating an Uni- | thousands unjustly i Jy» to put a few | ing prefaces,—not indeed such as fairly and - | thoughts,) th t po ae 
: prit for a noodle, (or as the y tartan: most Protestantly recaici : . justly into thuse of the owners of | didly set forth the c a crue) that moment, de.” 
ing. who has the hard; case may he, rogue,) Popish authority - y recalcitrant against | the soil, realizes the story of the .Y Set forth the contents of the book, and ex-|  Ordivarily considered, it is extravazant to talk of 
ops. is the hardihood and independence to act | ; Mthority ; but most Catholically arrogant | Loil his own e 8, b , man who, to} plain its scope and meaue,—but such as are |/¢tling the ripplings of the tide b * — 
wr te and think in defiance of such authority. U in asserting its own infallibility. ‘The line of de- | house. Comncy houecte erie neighbour's | taking,—that is, as tuke ip the purel of of scein * @ breathing tranquillity 
: “ane? 4 a . - > : ‘ ’ ; ewig @ man think ater but the tical mi 
ose. what foundation this is done, it is not y- Upon | marcation between common sense and vul ommon honesty is rather prudish in- | lead hi > . ee : eae will percei j ea ache Bee 
; very eas : vulgar er- | deed about putting hi . . im to suppose that the book is something | perceire no difficulty in entering into that sensi- 
and — epee — sense and rs ne “oi — ~~ to draw. —2 day, its | man’s pc * a es —— ous ee en whatitis. In literary — —E oe these expressions ant —— 
ho » Chat degree and kind of these qualities oP ous curve is changing ; and | highway robb : Muze } ters common honesty is very fond of making hi © public have become more familiar with similar 
_N. is intended which are common in soc; q that which is self-evident to-day, to-mor. 4 be bal y eryor house-breaking ; owing, most | selfappear a great th . G M- | expressions of feelin sivee the publicati — 
an- be found in nine outof eve society, and to} comes demonstrably false. Fos row be- | probably, to an innate modesty that shrinks from | ing his imb ai er rogue than he is,by christen- | torio in 1804, and ry ton Ity h S eone-teenal tao 
h re ; , ry ten persons our | « ; : - For common sense | the notoriety usually attache ay tng is imbecility with the name of malice ; and | clai stem then, ee te a, ee SeateNy Gay 
“om bun feuhivtgudehesens — ” they must afford ** —* ——— ani is she at 2 ae an opportunity —— “ser te by giving out —* * — and personal, — at Maturin tc —— De a a ot 
. e ntness of things ; hat no sooner | legal impuett b — — ve 1s only duil and unmeaaing. He | hol WN —— 
on ; and are assuredly the very | 88 | does she get a glance at Scylla. th y, or by the possibility of conceai- | spreads x report that | . * | ee 2 produced by excessive feeling, which 
* i “er oe ead " 3° pervades 
» ah which a “good man and 4d ast standards by | souses, head over heels, am 2 than pop she | ment, ke has no objection to arriving at tl hi port that he has deserved a horse- | hiv writings, has at least the merit of spriass 
‘ - the whirlpool of | ends, by ac wag at the same | whip for libelling every public char — cont merit oF springing Wout 
ge regulate iis thoughts and rue” would choose to Charybdis. At the meahene i — i) 8, by acts of equal moral terpitud “tiki yt e character of the | the original conformation of his ow i 
; ‘ ; : 4 : tin wi - pitude. Common | day, and showi : = led . s own mind, aud not 
ity. haps, may — —————— —— has just made one of: these “ —— —* wn od _ 2 at coutraeting debts, ne body is ——— the —— —* —— nes ie 
di- and it may be thought that “ there needs an ghen ree 3 and in deep repentance of her democratic insolvent act. Let pana apart than that uf an | friends; but on perusing the volume, it is dis. I believe it was the romance of Montorio th 
to tell us” what is before the eyes of all mankind ollies during the French Revolution, has fallen | of sums surrendered rd one compare the amount | covered tno late, that the horsewhip is indeed | ‘ined for Maturin that friendshi which b ee 
— va * moral world, like any other varee-siow, —_: royally in ‘ove nie passive obedience and | the debts in their he cater bey _ of a not for personality and calumny, but for | C2a8dered one of the highest cowards of his * 
his ndered considerably more intelligible to th es superstition. Thus are old errors cast | Falstaff’s ha’p’arth Mi find that | stupidity and impudence. Another of th labors, and of which | have heard vim speak in | 
and mass of mankind by the good seryj . © the | off, only to make way for new: and com _8 ha'parth of bread bears not a sinaller thorical tricks of common | . Wie QU | of pride—the friendshi ef Sir Walte Be t teen 
* one to direct the ae ts iB ———— —— gense, ever on the alert to miss its — nee —R—20 ——— ” —2* he consumed ; | cation of history, the pe ree that period he kept nA a — ———— 
or, it showman’s parlance, to make folks ** wee ers on from mistake to mistake ; and at all her | countries con | tat the people of these | dead to deceive the living. Common honest Muihor of Waverly. Would not the publication of 
what we shall see.” Al) common-place as this changes, —— with incomparable dexterity, | practice unworthy of one see yen in the | wrote a history of England, omitting the — a ag —*— * au interesting addition to our 
* estimate of the world’s sense and h in escaping from truth. No wonder, therefore, | likewise Y not on ety: 50 | lution; aud he published-a history of G in | some of ad the Pleasure of seeing 
be, few give themsel onesty may | is it, that she should at th ; + common honesty not only thinks no | which he libelled antiquity eh, Cent ue | some of them addressed to friends, and was parti 
ap- we, "mselves the trouble to profit b . e same moment so fre- | shame of taking money under th : fbelled all antiquity, in the foolish no- larly struck with the ea d facili particu. 
' its knowledge, or to inquire into t quently proscribe and prescribe; approving un- | vi j e plea of ser- | tion of discrediting liberty, C ie oe and facility with which be 
Gk fact. Not but that they lie near Pe oti der one aspect, what — a — * rom np ten a —2 but actually | likewise is a great ume ———— —* — —— 
ond —** Every falseliood in vogue, * —* — toils and spins for six days in the | late ou his head the —— poet — ro wena — eaten De Gene spurte, ‘with fidelity’; altering | and the domestic. eet ee eee 
Im- re indice, j "| wee ° 6 . esible nu itti i . if ter 4 
— 1 tO ean part of the common sense | the lillies —** *8 on the text of pensions and sinecures. Common honesty — ineanieen * reap tw purpose, and insert- eae aga the summer of 1825 Sir Walter 
t⸗ nor contrary ‘very act that is neither penal, face, she proclai x h ith a grave oracular | wise is a professed pluralist in Church matte ument. Amid. 1 rider wage eaten hey ul Had b * a De wonld kee ania wad then ue mate. 
— faut” iene aene the practice cf “les gens comme SO el a ea ealth is the greatest of | and would resent as the greatest of injuries sn” | © — ——— I these and a thousand other | ine poeiy care would have been the ‘companion of 
il faut,” isa parcel of common honesty. {n other f ngs, anda clear conscience the sine qua non | insinuation, that holding a fat livi njuries any ; Lad actions, common honesty econtrives (o keep the poet's tour, and might have invoked the novelist 
les- words, cominon sense is the sense of those who | p kappiness und content; and then, shutting | while he gives the working curat “ in idleness, | himself ou: of gaol. He never was tried for his | °! 5¢°tlaud to impart the incaiesceuce of bis epmit to 
as never inquire ; and cotnimon honesty, the h herself up ina murky unwholesome counting- | wages of a j : 8 curate less than the | life, nor ever kicked out of good company. This the forgotten legends aud traditionsry romance of 
at- of which . Sty, the honesty | house, sh i : soi g 8 Journeyman shoemaker, is either im- | must in part t Seen os . “8 | Ireland ; to have repecpled her soli : 
sich the hangman is the le » She passes her day in striving to ever-reach | meral or d m b part be attributed tu his infernal hypocri- | ; peopted her solitude with the be. 
Neither the wisdom, nor the th th —* every one that she can engage in a mercantile | walk into ——— nee —22 will | sy ; for he is never without a moral et on — on —8 — * crete ee nnd beet chtete, 
mass of mankind, extends far beyond the sj 16 | transaction. Common sense hangs a murderer | will job in ; “ase at noon day, anid} his mouth, and is perpetually declaiming agai ic bitters Han Oblivion the anaals of her 
— — “| ‘ 4 . ‘ R against | truly tragic bicto B af 
plest truths ; and the species are oe the sim- | without pity ; and having signed the warrant, | the nt - —— in another House, with | all the coarser and more awkward villanies | by that visi fy. Dut the anticipations created 
ebted to their insti ; inuenh more in- | takes down her pistols to fight : | te most unblushing effrontery. After such | which he wants the co : Be fend ee nave been disappointed, and Sir Walter 
st, reason and — Gos oh ee to their | of that honor which * tg ee —* one ié ashamed to mention the more | likewise a great frequenter of —— —* tld cad tes ooconat in the developement of the 
ularity which exet he “i a —* and reg- | to every passion. Let common — — a _ ng pooraditions of this very shuffling gentle- | distributing, Vice suppressing, and Misviouars : He visited the eer ——— of bis own chronicles. 
J Every thing in nature okie —* —— her bal ance-sheet of the nals end —— le ren — ———— of Benecarlo into societies ; a vehement censor of strong —— lin, and paid to —*z— ee 
The phenomena,moreover, are lacempautie cham 2 paternity, and who would bea father? Yet does | ten, and of — — —** into | on the stage ; and is scandalized to death if the | Pe™onal respect. = 
* — * How, then, are such aggregates to be on she not the less go up and down the world advo- | ate indeed the ——— — whe zens —— of condemnation is spelled with all its xy Montorio” was followed by “The Wild Irish 
ed and comprehended by those whose hourl cating matrimony, as the best of all possible con- | the way of tead id f © indulges in | letters. But this chief hold of mankind is deriy- | 2°Y:” * Work replete with oriestaliom of style, and 
= istence depends upon their hourly j a —_ £X- | ditions, and laughing Malthus and forecast to volume. B ade, would form a decent-sized | ed from the follies and imperfections of com- exhibiting great exuberance of fancy ; mingling the 
losophy, it is true, is co y industry? Phi-| scorn. With a eapient shake of the head ebe | th *. Sut ic is impossible to pass in silence | mon sense. Jn every piece of r hati wildest scenery of romance with much of the ¢ iG 
plify the i mbroglia ; to —— ms work to sim- | exclaims to the heellecs — nead she —— —— — es honesty in his | played off against the mused of Hin he g ta a of real life; and affording splendia delinea- 
which the people want ta : ose mysteries « Belnca, Vino, Veous, corrumpunt corpora eostra.” vith u porter-brewer. ‘There he shines | mon honesty puts forward the fallacy. , | lous of passion and pleasure. The circumstances 
fey Ghecnnichen aste and leisure to study é . * ra. with a lustre altogether hisown. His dealings | common sen * acy, and | ander which the wors was written, palliate many of 
like that Hibernicist * se the multitude (I And with equal solemnity she inculeates, with that extraordinary personage-in a civilized honesty sets in eae th tt 3 Common | its defects: he bad not alove to fulfil the aflivous du- 
Sit akon aan re their dearest —* « Sed fecient visem Belnce, — community, ycleped 9 brewer's — —— —— rages com- —* bis mivistry in « populous and extensive parish 
3b or indignantly rej nbors is contemptuously | Common sense v . : ut a trifling portion of his wonderful dexterity. | tors. of the specta- | but lis scanty meags obliged him to take several 
bit} oa — ly rejected by the world, as contrary | wise Creator of ery readily admits, that the all- | His use of coculus indicus, molasses, opium a If common ese . : Fupiis into his house to read the preparatory ecurse 
RS yy nm sense, libelled, calumniated, fined just, and the universe must be a merciful, | &c. only puts him upon a level with the : k- | sagaci Foe nade good its pretensions to | [of College. | Thus, with —* a and ike 
r of ecknowledeed os —_ before the other half is —V aes —— —* with | doctor, who lives by poisoning the pol arr wa ——— ———— — toad mings, —— — — — 552 and amidst 
s by and the result is so ea oa ligious doginas and jane set of Soauntieaen —323* ese 9m : but his monopoly | its dealings with the — "Eat —— ns that, with all their ater tee acne 
use, ’ ublic ignity. “houses, s tamperings with is- nse i in f i . — 
—* — to common sense is therefore any. Sommon sense allows that representa- | trates to get them licensed, ond * — the in- fron | Aa ean napa and a blockhead, and com- His. diction eee apd Passionate deciamation. 
quently an appeal tion should be commensurate with taxation ; yet | depend ; te the in onesty is not slow to take advantage of } en and often tasteless vent! 
fr at best to some one of chose ite # | she hates a reformer “ worse than poison.” She et lican, are quite impayables ; while | wenkness. Tlus the world goes on, — eens wind * wise of what is expressed. must 
P "fruitful truisms, which, ho and un- | allows that laws should be made for the | * ary man@uvres to uphold the sys- | every solemn piausibilit icti rhe  abed that his imagination governed his 
. - ‘ ‘ purpose | tem, if we dared revea! th : : y, and the victim of every | jadgment very t ; a & 
evident, are rarely applicable to abstractedly self. of preventing crime; yet she submi ’ ¢ - the secrets of the prison- | fraudulent pretension ; public j 5 ry tyrapnically. With a master over 
: 4 . e to the complex con- + yet she submits to codes, | house, are still more exquisi raudu! 3 pubUc interests and pub- | language, be used it iv idle i 
tingen-ies of life : Jo Complex con- | expressly calculated to vit : quisite. Of the whole | lic justice are sacrificed ‘ : “ o idle saperfiaities,and sacrificed 
— ——— eal — individual man. “a = bw ya pion ae thant — —* —— — of common honesty in Parliament, | order,” which is the ele yun dl — pe —* Jt had he beenmore correct, he wight 
ous, that it has not at some tj » or so mischiev- | lence and habitual viulation of the laws. Com- } ti ere is indeed much to say. If we may trust to | anarchy ; and the sanctions of morality and reli- Maturin ay _ : 
ed the sanction of this ver i other receiv- | mon sense requires that priests should be humble ———— reporters, they have ever heen | giou are employed to unhold a systein, of which | when avimated - — — — + Unless 
n New-Zealand, common quivocal authority. | and meek, and pious ; yet she ttpholds their alli- | upho! an equivocal. But as we are anxious | the true basisis the oppression of the many, and | bie dark eye spaskled abet rd ae 
at rcaati . sense is not shocked | a ; . - | upholders of privilege, we shall ouly hint that it | the successful iniqui ‘ y,an ; + bus sttecuated form became 
casting and eating one’s fellow A | ance with the state, their unbounded wealth and | was a grievous day for Old Engl 1 t ( ul iniquity of the few. Reader, can | ©*tsetic, and he entered with earnestness isto die- 
Dor ts the common senae of the Hind reatures ; | ostentatious dignities ; and while she is shocked mon honesty acquired the ae and, when com. {| this be helped ? for the moat part, no. What | ©29S00- His useal asanper, however, was listless and 
r. : live to the horrors of a Suttee The more 4- \'at the purple pride of the conclave, bows down to | P. to his ee ’ 4 e right of clapping M.! then istobe done? Keep your eyes about you triding, as if the subject was one of otter indifference. 
4, sense of Egypt once howed down in @ common | worship the right reverend pluralists of a less esty shine with p — a common hon- | and use other guides than those which wislead He possessed mach of that kind of brilliaocy whick 
Worship to gaudy establishment. Common sense believ. 3 with peculiar rilliancy, of which we | the public. Enlighten common sense w S'ves a zest aad polish to society, but he rarely showed 
sense believes of | need not ad hen you y 
t advance a more satisfactory proof than | can.—detect common honesty when you dare; it. on general and common occasions, he was s mere 


sdumbration of bis own powers. |t wae my good fes- 
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‘tune to gather many of bis opinions, which I shall take 
opportunity to ‘introduce into these papers, withont 
‘pledging myself, of course, to verbal accuracy, but 
preserving as nearty as | can his peculiar tuga of ex- 
pression. Some-years after ‘* Bertram” came out at 
Drury lane, he was one eveningsurrounded by a blue- 
stocking colerie, that assailed him on all sides with 
javish praises und the most tormenting queries. There 
was scarcely a situation in which he could be placed, 
more to his mind. The drama formed the subject of 
the evening ; his opinions were pretty nearly as follow. 

“Mr. Kean is a delightful actor, Mr. Maturin; he 
‘seems to have imbibed the poetical spirit of your beau- 
tifui play, aud gives it a terrific effect in representa- 
tion. 

*s Kean isthe only poetical actor 1 ever saw: he 
has certainly caught the very essence of Bertram, and 
bestowed upon me what Arbuthnot bestowed upon 
Pope, au elucidation of which | was myself uncon- 
scious. He has great genius without any apparent 
-effort—conceives promptly, embodies perfectly, and 
supplies habitually every hiatus in the action or com- 
position, so as to couvert a defect into a beauty. A 
deaf man said of Garrick that his * face wasa lan- 

guage.” Kean’s eye is more, it is a language thrown 
into all possible combinations.” 

* But Garrick had greater difficulties to contend 
against—when Kean became an actor, the stage was 
already reformed and purified.” 

I should be disposed to think, that if Kean values 
his own reputatig@ib and exercises his just influence, 
‘he will do more year for the British drama than 

Garrick performed in his whole life. His power over 
every department of acting is equal to Garrick’s,with 
the single exception of the lover andthe fine gentle- 
man; his literary taste must be good—if he cannot 
write prologues and epilogues, he is competent to 
discern those who can. Garrick brought the stage to 
a dangerous point of perfection—he cleared away 
much absurdity and inconsisteucy, but left immorality 
almost uncorrected. Keanmay complete the reforma- 
tion, and superadd to the banishment of what is evil, 
the introduction of fresh benefits in an improved se- 
Jection of plays and performers.”* 

* But do you not consider that the attempt to re- 
kindle the fires of the old drama would fail? 1 mean, 
that it would not become so popular as to repay the 
rik?” 

*¢ The attempt has never been fairly tried: if un- 
de:taken with spirit and pursued with talent, I can- 
not suppase it would fail. For instance, contemplate 










was presented, the first character was given to the 
actor to whose class it ‘belonged, no matter whether 
he poseessed sufficient abilities to undertake it. Thue 
the authors and the actors were sacrificed to an absurd 
etiquette, and dramatists were forced to accommodate 
their plots to the reigning talent, or risk their plays 
by entrusting them, as the case might be, to minor 
abilities.” pets 

“ Then it seems, that of the two evils it is better 
that great actors should be obstinate, than inferior 
ones privileged.” 

“ Certainly.” J 

« But of Kemble’s acting, what is your opinion ?” 

“ That he-holds the same relative position with re- 
spect to Kean that Jonson did in reference to Shak- 
speare, as it is finely illustrated by Dr. Johnson in his 
celebrated prologue :—of Kean may be truly said, 

¢ Each change of many-colored life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new:’ 

And of Kemble it may with equal justice be remark- 
ed, that he came 

— = instructed from the school, 

To please by method and to act by rule ; 

Wah regular approach essayed the heart. 

Both are first-rate—but Kean is the actor of Na- 
ture.” 3 

The Wild Irish Boy” was followed by ‘* The Mi- 
leeian,” a romance which Maturin himself considered 
the most powerful of his early productions. ‘It is not 
a littie singular that it was the first work of which he 
was able to sell the copyright ; the former two having 
been published on terms that produced uo advantage | 
to the author. ‘ The Milesian” may be fairly taken 
as an exemplar of his faults and beauties, in which, 
however, the latter greatly predominate. if in his 
previous works imagination ran into exuberance, and 
fancy was brilliant to monotony, in this his excesses 
seem appropriate,and the luxuriance of his style seems 
to arise naturally from the subject. Although Matu- 
rin was in obscurity when this work was published, 
yet it had considerable circulation, and received en- 
comiums from many of the ‘leading critics. Several 
individuals, inspired perhaps by the highly-wrought. 
and poetical feeling of ‘* The Milesian,” composed 
sundry “ complimentary verses” upon it: it ran the 
gauntlet of all the circulating libraries in the kingdom, 
and escaped with no other ‘injury than the marks of 
the thousand thumbs that soiled and turned ite leaves: 
and although the period of mystery, and shadows, and 
gloomy wanderings, is past, there is much of energy, 





| was to stand, and should have been in conformity 
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tke vast mine of unworked treasures you find in the 
era of Elizabeth : Shakepeare, Beaumont andFleicher, | 
Jonson, Massinger, Shirley, Middleton, Ford,—what 
a bank of dramatic riches! | believe that little more 
than a third of Shakspeare’s plays hold possession of 
the stage, and a simit.@ proportion of the others: 
there are not more than four of Jonson’s, because our 
managers have not had courage to reduce their 
puriency. What has become of the Fox,—Epicene, 
—Wit at several Weapons,—The Little French Law- 
yer, and the rest of that school? They have been 
banished by iaiaginary objections,or bad adaptations.” 
+ Wit atseveral Weapons’ was produced by Colley 
Cibber, and failed; and undoubtedly there are cer- 
tain improprieties in your old plays that would offend 
our chastised tastes in this moral age.” 
“True; but there are two classes of improprieties 
in the drama: €rst, that which is interwoven with the 
lot ; second, that which consists in language only. 
he first, I freely grant, cannot be remedied, because 
if your remove the pivot upon which the play turns, 
you effectually destroy its epirit and interest: it 
would be easier, according to Swift’s netion, te make 
anew picce than to mend an old one in that way. 
The second class is quite capable of emendation ; and 
if the great theatres engaged men of sound judge- 
ment to undertake the tazk,,;a glorious revolution 
could. be effected—much to our disadvantage, per- 
haps, who write modern tragedies.” 
* Putting Shakspeare and his immediate follawers 
out of view, whom. do you think the best dramatists?” 
** Otway, Lee, and Southern, unquestionably. I 
speak, perhaps, from an old feeling of attachment, 
but, nevertheless, from deep conviction. The earliest 
azsociations of my mind are with Pierre and Jaffier on 
the Rialto at midnight: | still fancy I hear the sullen 
moan of the waters below me, and that I am standing 
on that lofty bridge beside the glorious Conepirators ; 
1 could surrender almost any early impressions in pre- 
ference. Lee was a man of extraordinary genius ; 
and, like ail such men of genius, he was mad. IJ can 
see no difference between his case and Sheily’s or 
Ryron’s, except that they have* method,’ and he had 
none. Southern was a sweet and a natural poet ; he 
was the Goldsmith of tragedy.” 
*+ Sir Waiter Scott, presuming him to be the aathor 

of the Waverly Novels, ought (o be a first-rate dramat- 
ist, for be has displayed ail the essentials of the art.” 
* I do not think it necessarily follows, but would 
rather be disposed to infer that the probability lies the 
other way. There are many qualities i, common be- 
tween the novelist and the dramatist ; but there are 
others so opposite, that their combinatiun is very rare- 
ly to‘be found. ‘The plot of a novelist is diffuse, de- 
acriptive, historical , helped out by many circumstan- 
tial aids : he can afford transitions of place and time, 
and assist hie actors in the developement of their 
characters: he is not circumscribed by any fastidious 
limitations, and may produce as many personages as 
he pleases, to forward his design. Not so with the 
dramatist ; he must condense where the other ampli- 
fies: action with him inust supply the place of nar- 
tative and description; his characters must unfeld 
themselves: they :nust do what the novelist describes 
—-his incidents must be te wer, and more intense ; his 
plot single and simple, and he is even restricted in the 
use of auxiliary helps. They both require a knowl- 
* edge of human nature, it is true; but since their 
modes of painting it are so different, it is likely that 
the mind that hus adapted itself to the one, has unfit- 
ted itself for the other. Sir Walter wrote one piay, 
but it could not be acted ; it was too ethereal ; there 
‘was not breadth in its materiuls for the stage.” 
‘© One would be disposed to think that the power- 

ful genius which produced Waverly, could command 
all the sympathies of an audience as effectually on 
the stage as in the closet.” 
* Yes, he bas a most powerful genius ; a genius 
that can adapt itself to the changes of times and feel- 
ings with the most extraordinary celerity, and with 
less than the labor of ordivary thought can reform and 
remode! the literature of the age. He is the greatest 
writer of his day. He writes not for Eagland, but for 
all mankind; ard he has embraced in his infinite vi. 
sion all modes and systems of men and manners. 
What he does, he does app:opriately ; not seeking to 
display all the varieties of bis mind in any one work, 
but only that which prcperly belongs to it: nothing 
is out of place ; all is perfect, simple, and real ; and 
he possesses the magical talent of explaining a whole 
character by a single word of feeling ; and of impart- 


ing to the meanest figure in his picture the interest of however, is not distant. I live over a bridge 


a principal.” 

ar Toe beve contrasted Kean and Garrick, what is 
your opinion of Kembie 7” ~ 
“ «6 That he was in England what Talma was in 
France, the parent of costume. Formerly they play- 
ed Brutus in a bob-wig, and Corioijanus in silk-stock- 
ings ; but Kemble confirmed the change that opinion 
was gradually working, and, in restoriug the coetume 
of antiquity, completed the scenic illusion of the dra- 
ma.” 

% But was not Kemble rather an autocrat iu his 
choice of characters ?” 

* Jt is said so, but l think the best actor should 
have the best part ; and not be arbitrarily placed ina 
character unsuited to his talente. Talma often com- 


plained of the way in which plays are cast in the 
Each actor there is confined to a 


French Theatres. 
particular line of acting ; one, for instance, has a mo- 


nopoly in the lovers, anotber in the villains, and so 


on: it fell out acccrdingly, that when a new piece 





* [t is difficult to say which is most conspicuous herc, Maturin’s igno- 
rance of the real qualitics of Kean, the wildness of the theory he 
sketches for Lim to fulfil, or the fallacy of an estimate of the histrionic 


beauty, and majesty in the work to demand its repub- 
lication. Whatever fate may attend ‘ Montorio,” 
and The Wild Irish Boy,” (and, indeed, there is not 
much reason to think they will ever be much read,) 
6 The Milesian” should be exempted from this desti- 
ny. When Maturin published * The Milesian,” he 
was but twenty-nine ; his genius elastic and ardent, 
his knowledge of composition improved with the errors 


sire todo something worthy of fame: he was at the 
age and under the circumstances that are calculated 
to improve aad correct the taste. it may be, there- 
fore, dated as the last and the best of his unacknow- 
ledged novels. 

An interval of five years elapsed after the publica- 
tion of ** The Milesian,” when Maturin again appear- 
ed before she public. The distresses of his family— 
his own increasing necessities—and all the accumu- 
lating ills that a man struggling between the desires 
of genius and the pressure of misfortune is subject to, 
no doubt chilled his ardor and discouraged his exer- 
tions. He had no patron in or outof the church. 
There was no source of protection or kindness to 
which he could appeal. He had destroyed all chance 
of religious preferment by the publication of his no- 
vels ; and the bondage ef his profession shut him out 
from the Enjoyment of any other. He stood alone. 
His feelings—his motives—hie sufferings——his hopes— 
were all single and unshared, Hia intercourse with 
the world had sharpened his seuse of calamity, rather 
than instructed him to bear it; and his sensitiveness 
increased as his means and his expectations diminish- 
ed. The results of an unfortunate act of generosity 
were at this time impending over him, and embitter- 
ing every effort he made at extrication. He had kind- 


a friend tor a sum of money :—the friend became in- 


which his pocket was ill able to redeem! 


and inspiration, the wrongs of fortune. 


give in another article. 





[From the Table Book.] 
REMARKABLE EPITAPHE. 
AT PENRYN. 


He was born, bred, and hanged in this here parish. 


AT STAVERTON. 
Here lieth the body of Betty Bowden, 
Who would live longer but she coudes ; 
Sorrow and grief made her decay, 
Till her bad leg carr’d her away. 


ON MR. BYWATER. 
Here lie the remains of his relative’s pride, 
Bywater he lived, and by water he died ; 
Though by water he fell, yet by water he'll rise, 
By water baptismal attaining: the skiez. 


ON A MISER. 
Here lies one who for med’cine would not give 
A litdle gold, and so his life he lost ; 
I fancy now he'd wish again to live, 
Could he but guess how much his fun’ral cost. 
ON A MARINE OFFICER. 
Here lies retired from basy scenes, 
A First Lieutenant of Marines ; 
Who lately lived in peace and pleaty 
On board the ship the Atalanta : 
Now, stripped of all his warlike show, 
And laid in box of elm below, 
Confined to earth in narrow borders, 
He rises not till further orders. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
BOSTON BUILDINGS. 


dwelling in distant parts, barbarians. 


of his former works before him, and an increasing de- | 


ly, thoughtlessly, disinterestedly, become security for 


solvent, and tlie debt and the costs were levied upon 
him whose heart had uttered a pledge of reeponsibility 
Yet amidst 
these trials he contrived to snatch stolen interviews 
with the muse, and to forget, in the dream of poetry 
In this inter- 
val he produced that work by which he is best known, 
and by which he will always be remembered, the 
tragedy of “* Bertram,” the history of which I will 


Here ties William Smith ; and what is somewhat rarish, 


Mr. Editor,—Listen to the remarks of an in- 
telligent stranger, videlicet,—myeelf. Foreigner, 
I may be called, as the Romans called those 
My home, 


temple. Besides, noman can patiently sce his 
nurse abused, or his cradle sinasl ed. 
Well,—next comes the new market, a splendid 


BOSTON. 
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monument of our Pericles. There is not in the 
world so noble a temple dedicated to beef and 
mutton : and the offerings, let me tell you, are 
exceedingly fat. Let me except, however, a few 


palaces in Genoa, where you may get a flask of | ish-clerk of St. Holborn’s, London. 
full of anxious recurrence to church-matters, 
sacrilege, and tomb-stones, with frequent intro- 
duction of dirges. 
ply to another who offered to talk to him “like a 
divine of patience,” replies— 


oil in the “ time honored” and magnificent honse 
of Doria, or buy a bunch of garlicks, if you ke 
them, in the ducal palace itself. 

Weill,—let us take a peep in State-street, or 
plant yourself in the lane by Wilson’s shop, so as 
to exclude all objects but the U.S. Bank, and 
look at that edifice. In itself, it is chaste and 
imposing, but seen in connection with the sur- 
rounding objects, it is a failure ; that isto say, it 
does not produce an effect as good as that of 
many less classic edifices. The plan, should have 
had reference to the place where the building 


with surrounding objects. An edifice like this, 
should be approached through trees ; it should 
be viewed from different point8, and should 
above all, have the advantage of distant per- 
spective. 

But what think you of the new Theatre? the 
front is miserable. They have here studied and 
increased the deformity of bad models. Who, 
but a ship carpenter, would have his basement 
nearly half as high as his whole front ? The ef- 
fect is dismal, and the committee, or stockholders, 
or managers, or whutever they are or ought to be 
called, have erected a granite taonument of their 
own folly.* Of the interior I know nothing,and for 
the address I care nothing, though I should have 
been willing to touch the prize. I deny not hav- 
ing written in the expectation of having success ; 
yet when I saw a better production than my own, 
I grumbied to be sure, but did not, like a certain 
editor, abuse a whole family. If I had, I should 
have succeeded only in “ writing” myself “ down” 
a very different quadruped, from the one alluded 
to inmy commencement. 

The Stone Chapel seems to me like a huge 
elephan:, without a “ little proboscis,” or like 
the Trojan horse, which I should suppose ought 
rather to be called Grecian, as a thing devised by 
the subile and crafty Greekz, as you may see in 
the end of Johuson's Dictionary. 

Mr. Sears’s house is liable to the same objec- 
tion with the U.S. Bank; namely that it is ut- 
terly incongrous with surrounding objects. It is 
low, in comparison with all houses near, and you 
want a perspective in looking at it. It ought to be 
approached though magnificent elms—and it 
ought to be in the country, where it would be the 
most splendidly neat house in New-England, yet 
it now is rather less imposing than the house of 
Mr. Otis, though infinitely superior in itself. 


* We pwfess to have little knowledge of the science of architecture ; 
but we difer from G. in this opinion. If we had nut beeu told other- 
wise, we should have thought the frout he speaks of a very elegant and 
imposing piece of work.— Ed. 
' INNS. 
“ I’m monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispuie.” “ 

There isno haven of rest Jike an Inn; a man 
is tossed like a waif upon the troubled ocean of 
the world,—perplexed with cares, involved in 
debt, crossed in love, and retires to his Inn as to 
a refuge where, as Falstaff intimates, he may 
have otium if not coupled cum dignitate. The 
interruption of “mine ease at mine Inn,” was 
considered, by the judicious and adepose knight, 
as an injury of no common magnitude. 
I have passed fifteen independent years of my 
life at Inns, and in various parts of the world. I 
have in three seconds of time made and felt my- 
self as much at home, as the phrase is, in a log 
cabin in Ladiana, with but one room and eighteen 
tenants, as any man might, or could be, in the 
bosom or lap of his own family, and if I could do 
this, could { not be cosy and comfortable at Hamil- 
ton’s ? 
I was once ata Spanish Posada near Seville, 
where I stopped but to bait my mule and self, 
and was so charmed with the place that I linger- 
ed there for a week, but then the dark-eyed 
Madalena was exceeding pretty. Some poor 
and merry d—I, said to a great man, imprisoned 
in the tower, “ your lordship and I, have been in 
all the prisons in England, you in the tower, and 
Lin all the rest.” So you and {, Mr. Editor, have 
had a taste of all the Inns. I have certainly 
called upon every publican south and west ofthe 
Connecticut. I know them all, and the distance 
of one house from the other, the number and de- 
scription of those in their families, and the de- 
vices upon their signs. Pennsylvania swings 
Anthony Wayne and Andrew Jackson,both mili- 
tary chieftains, but I like Mad Anthony the best. 
In the same state the Cross Keys, and the Cov- 
ered Waggon, are common—but less the “ Signs 
of the Times” than the two Generals. In Ken- 
tucky, and west of the Alleganies, the arts are 
low, and an upright pillar is the siga of “ enter- 
tainment for man and beast” ; sometimes in 
Ohio, you may see Farmer's Fare in capitals ; and 
capital fare it is. In Ohio, the only attempts that 
I have seen to twine the arts around the conyen- 
iences of life are rude sketches of what I suppose 
to be horses, though they would remind one of 
that precise place in the biography of Cinderella, 
where the horses are resuming their whiskers. 
They bear also a manifest resemblance to Alli- 
gators—long in the body and short in the legs— 
with heads like a claw-hammer, and a tail not 
unlike the head, so that I have been puzzled to 
know which way the animal is represented as 
going. In New-England, the Gold Ball, repre- 
senting a pumpkin, is an attractive sign as indi- 
cating the nature of the pies. Washington looks 
down upon us, in a very grim and uninviting man- 
ner from a thousand posts. ‘The Eagle also in the 
guise of a buzzard makes a wing at the traveller, 
and the Peacock some times spreads a tail and a 
table for his delight or convenience. 

In Philadelphia, the signs are a considerable 
study,and those painted by Woodville, are ex- 
cellent, but the Philadelphians surpass ys in 





1623, entitled “ The Devil's Law Case,” was par- 


Times to their auditor's impatience ; but I pray 
What practice do they make on’t in their lives ? 
They are too full of choler with living honest,— 
And some of them not only impatient 

Of their own slightest injuries, but stark mad 
At one another’s preferment. 


ing metaphor. 


Contarino’s dead. 

Oh that he should die so soon ! 

Why, I pray, tell me: 

Is not the shortest fever best? and are not 
Bad plays the worse for their length ? 


I havea plot, shall breed 
Out of the death of these two noblemen, 
Tbe advancement cf our house. 


A grave is a rotten foundation. 


perhaps, is superior to either. 
To draw the picture of Unkindness truly, 


So the last fruit of our affection, 


‘your conscience, and tell me truly, &c. 


that must be namelees, for I am not without 
petulance, and if you knew which bridge, you 
might apply to me an epithet that would make 
my very whiskers bristle with anger and horror. 
I may be a bore, Mr. Buckingham, but I am no 
swine. But where was 1? oh! the buildings. I 
am no builder, except of aerial edifices,and know 
nothing of architecture, though I have seen the 
Pantheon ; but what of that ? I anz not the first, 
nor shall I be the last to write upon an unstudied 
subject. 

The first that strikes or attracta my attention as 
Teutee the city, is “old Funnel,” the arena of 
intellectual gladiators. The original fabric was 
built over, and enclosed, like the holy house at 
Loretto, but much holier is Faneuil Hall. The 
first edifice which thus seems to have grown like 
an enormous beet, was a shrine too sacred to be 
destroyed ; it was like the common law,—as I 
heard our Senator say—too venerable and majes- 
tic to be prostrated ; a better might be devised ; 
but, when under its wings, we should have wish- 


every thing ornamental. I have lived there at 
the Dove, but left it as a quarrelsome house, and 
found a very quiet and peaceable society at the 
Bear. The Fox isa good house, frequented by 
Brokers, and when a Lawyer is not at court or 
office, be sure to look for him at the Wolf. 

Fromm these facts yeu may know that I am a 
citizen of the world, and as such, you may hear 
of me again upon the subject of the various rivers 
Thave crossed, and the mountains I have ascend- 
ed. 





CAPRI. 

. There’s an island, afar from the world and its care, 
And the cold breath of winier can never come there; 
But so soft is its climate, so sunny its skies, 

That health may illumine her beausiful eyes. 
I would pillow her head, on a heart that is true, 
I would kiss her pale cneek, to recover its hue, 

I would be as her shadow, her servant, her slave, 
And, die with ber at last, if my love could nut ave. 
But alas! it is love that I dare not reveal, 

Though its violence vaialy I strive to conceal ;— 
For too plainly I read, in her calm and coid eye, 


BEAUTIES OF THE DRAMA. 
John Webster, who wrote a tragi-comedy in 


His play is 
One of his personages, in re- 


l have heard some talk of it very. much, and many 


There is great beauty and energy in the follow- 


The following is not less striking. 


Oh take heed ! 


And this, to describe the falling out of friends, 


Is to express two that have dearly ioved, 
And fallen at variance. 


The last love is the strongest. 
As we love our youngest children best, 


Wherever we bestow it, is most strong, 

Most violent, most irresistible ; 

Since "tis, indeed, our latest harvest home, 

Last merriment ‘fere winter ; and we Widows, 

As men report of our best picture-makers, 

We love the piece, we ate in hand with, better 
Than all the excellent work we have doue before. 


The subjoined Humours of a Thief going to 
Execution is taken from the “ Triumphant Wid- 


ow,” acomedy by the Duke of Newcastle, written 
in 1667. 


Officers. Room for the prisoner there, room for the 
prisoner. 

Footpad. Make room there ; °tisa strange thinga 
man Cannot go to be hanged without crowding for it. 
ist Fellow. Pray, Sir, were not you a kin to one 
Hinde 2* 

Footpad. No; [had run faster away then. 

2d Fellow. Pray, prisoner, before your death clear 


(all ask him questions about robberies.) 
Margery. 1am sute you had my Lady’s gilt caudie 
cup. 

Footpad. Yes, and would have kept it; but she 
has it again, has she not ? 
James. And the plate out of my buttery— ; 
Footpad. Well, and had she not it again? what a 
plague would you have ? you examine me, as if you 
would hang me, after! am hanged. Pray, officers, 
*— of these impertinent people, and let me die in 
quiet. 
1st Woman. O lord ! how angry he is! that shews 
he is a right reprobate, I warrant you. 
Footpad. 1 believe, if all of sou were to be hanged, 
which | hope may be in good time, you would not be 
very merry. 
2d Woman. Lord, what a down look he has ! 
1st Woman. Aye, and what a cloud iu his fore- 
head, goody T wattle, mark that— 
2d Woman. Aye, aud such frowning wrinkles, l 
warrant you, not so much as a smile from him. 
Footpad. Smile, quoth she! Though tis sport for 
you, "tis none for me, I assure you. 
1st Woman. Aye, but tis so long before you are 
hanged. 
7 I wish it longer woman. 
1st Fellow. Prithee, Mr. Thief, let this be a warn- 
ing to you for evce' doing the like 7 
Footpad. I promise you it shall. 
2d Woman. That's well; thank you with all my 
heart, la! that was spoken like a precious godly man 
now. 
1st Woman. By my truly, methinks now he is a 
very proper man, as one shall see in a summer's day. 
Footpad. Aye, sv are all that are hanged ; the gal- 
lows adds a great deal of grace to one’s person. 
2d Woman. | vow he is a lovely man ; tis pity he 
should be taken away, as they eay, in the flower of his 
age. 
lst Officer. Come, dispatch, dispatch; what a 
plague, shall we stay all day, and neglect our busi- 
ness, to hang one thief? 
2d Officer. Pray, be hanged quickly, Sir ; for! am 
to go to a Fair hard by. 
1st Officer. And Iam to meet some friends to drink 
out a stand of ale by and by. 
1st Woman. Nay, pray let him speak, and die like 
a Christian. 
2d Woman. O, l have heard brave speeches at 
this place before. 
Footpad. Well, good people—if | may be bold to 
call youso—this Pulpit was not of my choosing. | 
shall shortly preach mortality to you without speak- 
ing, therefore pray take example by me, and then I 
know what will become of ye. 1 will be, I say, yoar 
memento mori, hoping you will all follow me. 


1st Fellow. O he speaks rarely. 
2d Fellow. Aye, does Latin it. 
Footpad. \have been too covetous, and at last 


taken for it, and am very sorry for it. i have been a 
great sinner, and condemed for it, which grieves me 
not a little, that I made not my escape, and so | 
heartily repent it, and so! die with this true confes- 
sion. 
1st W.man (weeping). 
man was never hanged. 
2d Woman. So true and hearty repentance,and so 
pious. 
2d Fellow. Help him up higher on the ladder. 
Now you are above us all. 
‘oolpad. ‘Truly | desire you were all equal with 
me; [ have no pride in this world. 
Ist Fellow. iil younot sing, Sir, before you are 
hanged. 
Footpad. No, i thank you; Iam not so merrily 
dispose. 
Hangman, 
Footpad. 
many years. 
1st Woman. 
part. 
2d Woman. 


Mercy on him, for a better 


Come, are you ready ? 
Yes, { have been preparing for you these 


Mercy en him, and save his better 


You see what we must all come to. 
(horn blows a repriere.) 

Oficer. A reprieve ! how came that ? 

Post. My Lady Haughty procured it. 

Fooipad. 1 wili always say, while | live, that her 
Ladyship is a civil person. 


no sport this day. 

















pewers of twe actors, one of whom he had never scen perform. 


ed back the former, az the Jews wept for the 





That I sigh for a being too good, and t20 high. 


Ist Fellow. Pish, what must he net be banged 
now ? 

2d Fellow. What, did we come all this way for 
this ? 

1st Woman. ‘Take all this pains to see nothing ? 

Footpad. Very pious good people, I shall shew you 


— 





We wish to heaven our modern days would 


furnish an example of so accommodating a lender 
as that portrayed in the following extract from 
“* Mamamouchi,” a comedy by Edward Ravens. 
croft, 1675. 


Debtor. As to my affairs, you know | stand indebt. 


ed to you. 


Creditor. 


A few dribbling sums, Sir. 
Debt. 


You lent *em me very frankly, aod witha 


great deal of generusity, and much like a gentleman. 


Cred. You are pleased to say so. 
Debt. But | know how to receive kindnesses, and 


to make returus according to the merits of the 
that obliges me. ° wes 


Cred. No man better. ' 
Debt. Theretore pray let's see how our accounts 


stand. 


Cred. They are down here in my table book. 
Debt. 1am aman that love to acquit myself of all 


obligations as soon— 


Cred. See the memorandum. 

Debt. You have set it all down ? 

Cred. All. 

Debt. Pray.read— 

Cred. Lent, the second time | saw you, one hua- 


dred guineas. 


Debt. Right. 

Cred. Another time fifty. 

Dedt. Yes. 

Cred. Lent for a certain occasion, which | did aot 


tell you, one hundred and fifty. 


Debt. Did I not? that should conceal any thing 


from my friend ! 


Cred. No matter. 
Debt. lt looks like mistrust, which isa wrong to 


friendship— 


Cred. O Lord! 
Debt. 1am so ashamed !—for I dare trust my tog) 


with you. | borrowed it, to lend a person of quality 
whom I employed to introduce tne to the King, aed 
recommend to his particular favor, that I might be a- 
ble to do you service in your affairs. 


Cred. Odid you so? then that debt is as it were 


paid ; I'll cross it out. 


Debt. By nv means; you shall have it, or | vow— 
Cred. Well, Sir, as you please. 
Debt. 1 vowl would ne’er have borrowed of you 


again, as long as you lived—but proceed— 


Cred. Another time one hundred— 
Debt. O, that was to send into France to my wife 


to bring her over, but the Queen would not part with 
her then ; and since, she is fallen sick— 


Cred. Alas! 
Debt. But pretty well recovered— 
Cred. These four sums make up four bundred 


Debt. Just as can be ; a very good account. Put 


down two hundred more, which | will borrow of you 
now ; and then it will be just six hundred : that is, if 
it will be no inconvenience to you— 


Cred. Euh, not in the least— 

Debt. Itisto make up a sum of two thousand 
pounds, which I am about to lay up in houses | have 
bought ; but if it incommode you, I can have it elee- 
where. 

Cred. O, by no means. 

— You need but tell me, if it will be any troa- 
ble— 

Cred. Lord, Sir, that you will think so— 

Debt. 1 know some will be glad of the occasion to 
serve me ; but these are favors only to be asked of 
special friends. I thought you, being my most esteem- 
ed friend, would take it ill, if you should come to hear 
of it, that I did not ask you first— 

Cred. It is a great honor. 





AMERICAN GHESTERFIELD. 

A neat little volume bearing this title, has just 

been published by Mr. Grigg, a bookseller at 

Philadelphia. As ite name indicates, the greater 
portion of it is extracted from thé letters of Lord 
Chesterfield ; but there is another portion, sc- 
lected from other authors on kindred topics, 
which augment the value of the book. The 
whole has undergone revision by “ a member of 
the Philadelphia Bar.” We hope that we have 
many readers who stand in no need of the admo- 
nitions contained in this volume ; but we fear 
there are also many, whose daily practice is not 
so polite as to render them superfluous. The 
volume is asmall one, and would be no ineum- 
brance to the pucket, and its merit entitles it to 
the favorable regard of peuple of all ages and con- 
ditions. The chapter addressed to Americané 
here follows. 


Asthere is no nation, that does net exhibit 
something peculiar in its manners,worthy of com- 
mendation ;—sv, there is none, in which some- 
thing peculiar cannot be cbeerved, that demands 
reproof. Should an American gentleman, during 
a visit to Europe, be seen chewing tobacco, it 
matters not what may be bis dress, or his letters 
of introduction; he will immediately be set down 
as a low bred mechanic, or at best, as the master 
of a merchant vessel. Nu gentleman, in Europe, 
ever smokes, except it be occasionaily, by way 
of frolic ; but no person, except ove of the very 
lowest of the working classes, is ever seen to 


The practice of chewing leads to that most ua- 
gentlemanly und abominable habit, of spitting 
upon the floor, and into the fire. No floor, in the 
United States, however clean, no carpet, howev- 
er beautiful and costly, no, fire-grate, however 
bright,—not even our places of divine worship,— 
are free from this detestable pollution. A pet- 
son who is guilty of so unpardonable a violaties 
of decorum, and outrage against the decencies ef 
polished life, should be excluded from the pasier, 
and allowed to approach no nearer than the hall- 
door steps. When in a hotse, and a person has 
occasion to spit, it should be into one’s pocket- 
handkerchief ; but never upon the floor, of into 
the fire. The meanest and the rudest clown ia 
Europe, is never known to be guitty of such a8 
indecorum ; snd such a thing as a spitting-b& 
is never seen there, except in a common taver® 
There is another habit, peculiar to the United 
States, and from which even some females, whe 
class themselves as ladies, are not entirely free, 
that of lolling back, balanced, upon the two hi 
legs of achair. Such a breach of good breeding 
is never committed in Europe. Lolling is carn 
ed even so far in America, that it is not uncogy 
mon to see attorneys lay their feet upon the evus· 
cil table ; and the clerks and judges, theirs ales 
upon their desks, in open court. But, low 


justice, how much more reprehensible is it, ia 
places of a still greater solemnity of charectet: 
how must the feelings of a truly religious and de- 
vout man, be wounded, when he sees the ey 
teygded, in the same indecent posture, in the 

of God! 

Another violation of decorum, confined chiefly 
to taverns and boarding-houses of sn or 
class, is that of reaching across a table, or 6<roes 
three or four persons sitting next to bim who 
wishes for some particular dish. Thisis not only 
vulgar, but inconvenient. Itis a sare sigo 
having been accustomed to low company ; and 
should be avoided, by every one who is ambitious 


of being thought a gentleman. The sasty prac 





* Anoted Highmayman ia those days. 
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and disgusting as is this practice, in a court f 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





i *s own knife or spoon when want- 
= Sen not call lees loudly for a- 
mendment ; but cannot always be dispensed witk, 
unless the mistress of the house will be careful 
in performing her duty, by seeing that the table 
is fully provided witb such things a3 4 decent 
table requires. 

The practice of lolling to which the writer re- 
fers, we believe is not quite eo extensive in all the 
states as his general censure would seem to indi- 
cate. We have never witnessed the lollings of 
judges upon the bench, nor of any respectable 
persons in the house of worship. But in the par- 
lor, the practice is no more inexcusable than 
common. There are few ladies, who have not 
seen with indignation their visiters tilting back 
on the hinder legs of chairs, to the manifest dan- 
ger of cutting holes through a Brussels carpet ; 
and ifan elegant New-York fancy chair be not 
broken into the ‘bargain, the housekeeper may 
think himself quite fortunate. 





POLITICAL BAGATELLE. 
- ‘Of all the contrivances hitherto discovered by 
that party which takes for its motto “ All's fair 
in politics,” to assail the reputation and good 
standing of their opponents, we have yet seen 
nothing so atrocious as that which we are about 
to introduce to our readere. The friends of our 
worthy President have pushed matters to a pretty 


" tolerable length, to put down the opposition. 


They have forged a letter in the name of a dead 
field-preacher ; they have accused the leader of 
the opposition of ignorance of law, want of mo- 
rality, and daring violations of the constitution ; 
and they have brought forward, with most inge- 
nious and industrious liberality, the early private 
history of his most chaste and virtuous dame. On 
the other band, the opposition bas not been bash- 
ful in its attacks upon the administration, and 
the President, who is at its head, has been the in- 
nocent and unoffending mark against which le- 
gions of calumniators and hosts of embattled 
slanderers have pointed their weapons. But all 
these open and undisguised attacks are insignifi- 
cant and fall quite into the shade since the visit 
of the President to Baltimore. This event has 
been seized upon by the Jacksonians of that place 
as an opportunity of palming off upon the public 
as the production of Mr. Adams one of the vilest 
conceite that ever emanated from the head of a 
man. What unpriocipled Jacksonian it is, that 
has been guilty of this shameless forgery and 
attempted to make the President appear before 
the whole nation as a downright fool, does not 
yet appear ; but we trust he will not long be con- 
cealed ; and, when known, he ought to be driven 
from the continent, as we trust he will be by the 
hisses of an insulted nation. But we are keep- 
‘ing our readers too long from the perusal of the 
atrocious libel. Here is is. A little bagatelle, 
‘now and then, ora little burlesque upon the ver- 
bosity and insincerity of an inaugural speech, is a 
thing of course, and is too harmless to deserve 
‘the serious censure of the press or the law ; but 
this is carrying the joke somewhat further than 
gond-nature can justify, and the authors of the 
pretended toast and speech should be immediate- 
ly prosecuted at common law. 
(From the Bakimore Patriot.) 

The President gave the following sentiment, which 
he accompanied with some remarks explanatory of 
the allusion :— 

% Ebony and Topas. General Ress’s Posthumous 
Coat of Arms, and the Republican militia-man who 
gave it.” 

l am apprehensive that the allusion upon which 

this sentiment is founded, may not be familiar to eve- 
ty one of sou at this table ; and that it will therefore 
‘need a short explanation. 
It may perhaps not be known to you all, that for 
‘the splendid achievements of Gen. in this coun- 
try, his family have been rewarded by a heraldic ad- 
dition to their coat of arms ; and as it was the arm of 
a Republican militia-man of Maryland, that rendered 
this service to the family, I may fairly consider him as 
having given it. Heraldry is a monarchical instita- 
tion, about which I know little. Whether this infer- 
ence would pass muster with the garter king at arms 
er not, I do not know ; but I hope it will pass well 
enough for a Republican device. 

But the connection of this sentiment with the names 

of Ebony and Topaz, is founded upon a philesophical 
Tale of Voltaire, by which in my youth I was amused 
and instructed. It is an ancient Fable of the Hindu 
Bramius, and has come down, through the Arabians, 
‘to the movlern European nations and to us. The same 
tale, under different names, has been told in English 
verse by Parnell, as well as in French prose by Vol- 
‘taire. 
: In the tale to which my toast alludes, Ebony is the 
Spirit of Darkness, or of Evil—and Topaz is the Spirit 
of Light, or of Good ; and the interest of the story 
consists ia the succession of lycidents by which ‘hey 
‘are continually counteracting each other in the events 
of human liſe. The application of their names to the 
parts respectively performed on this stage of existence 
‘by Gen. Ross and the Militia-man of Maryland, | sub- 
mit to your judgement and feeling, with this single re- 
‘mark,—that whenever the Spirit of Evil shall invade 
this country, under the banners of a foreign land, 
whatever honors may be showered upon their com- 
mander by his Sovereign, the Spirit of Good will never 
fail to provide a Republican militia-man to confer 
those honors by speeding a bullet to his heart.” 





IMPRISGNMENT FOR DEBT. 

The subjoined account of a melancholy occur- 
rence in the town of Providence, is from the 
Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal. We are 
not the advocates for imprisonment for debt, nor 
for the entire abolition of all laws that compel un- 
principled debtors to render justice to their hov- 
est creditors ; but we hesitute not to say thet the 
insolvent laws of many of the states are now mere 
warrants to authorise the unfeeling to play the 
tyrant at their pleasure. Why is it that the state 
legislatures neglect to provide protection for the 
poor and unfortunate, against the hard-hearted 
and avaricious ? 

A worthy trader w h 

poverty so had ee nim Pre mg 
ted to our jail in November, 1826, on an execu- 
tion for an amount but little short of a thousand 
dollars. At the time of bis imprisonment he had 
in his possession different species of property a- 
mounting to about one hundred dollars. On that 
property, not being able to compromise with his 
creditor, he lived in jail until last June. He then 
applied to the Legislature to be released from his 


































































imprisonment, he being entirely unable to pay lis 
debts. As the unfortunate mau had not taken 
the poor prisoner’s oath, tne Legislature refused 
to interfere in his case and dismissed his petition. 
The miserable debtor cited his creditor to appear 
and hearhim in conscience swear he was not 
worth ten dollars in the world. The oath was 
administered to bim and money left by the cred- 
itor to detain him in jeil. Mental anguish occa- 
sioned by imprisonment, and ciose confinement 
depriving him of accustomed exercise, produced 
a disease of which he lingered and died. 

He did not however die in jail. No, he had an 
aged mother, to whom the idea of her sons dying 
in jail was more distracting than a thousand 
deaths. She surrendered her all for the release 
of her dying child. He was released, having 
paid the utmost farthing, and rewrned to the 
home of his mother, then the abode of poverty, 
justin time to receive her parting blessing, and 
expired. This case is not exaggerated ; the dis- 
ease of the debtor was the consequence of his 
confinement, and we do not hesitate to say that 
he was murdered by the severe cruelty of the law. 
Ought such things to be in a civilized commu- 
nity ? 





f THEATRICALS. 

Feperau-Staget. Mr. and Mrs. Duff have 
been performing at this theatre, for a few nights, 
and, we regret to say it, to the most beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes, that ever was witnessed at 
this house for so many nights in succession. We 
can say, however, much to the credit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Duff, that this neglect on the part of the pub- 
lic has not, apparently, extinguished their ambi- 
tion to deserve a more liberal welcome. Mrs. 
Duff, especially, has been not only incessant in 
her labors to please, but eminently successful in 
all that she has undertaken. This lady, we un- 
derstand, is about toreturn to Europe. We wish 
her a pleasant voyuge, and a fair opportunity of 
displaying her talents on the boards of a metro- 
politan theatre,—talents, which, we are sure, will 
eclipse those of almost ‘any rival, that can be 
brought into competition with her. The genius 
of Mrs. Duff in tragedy is superior, certainly, to 
that of any one on the American stage, and, if we 
can rely on the judgement of more than one gen- 
tleman who have lately visited London, she need 
not fear a comparison with the most celebrated 
tragedians of the British metropolis. 

Mrs. Duff takes a benefit this evening. Al- 
though she has been wasting her strength hy 
playing to almost bare wallsa—walls, which, if 
they had been vocal, would have responded in 
tears to the out-pourings of her genius,—yet we 
caunot believe that the public will pass over this 
oppertunity of testifying their respect for an old 
favorite, who it can hardly be supposed they will 
ever look upon again. 


dramatic piece, was performed for the first time 
in Boston. It affords scope for some good acting, 
but the little interest which the plot creates van- 
ishes at the commencement of the second act. It 
produces no agreeable emotions. Luke, the chief 
personage, is indeed guilty of crimes towards 
Farmer Wakefield, which, in themsetves excite 
horror, yet he is an injured man, and his crimes 
are the result of a very natural desire to retaliate 
upon his oppressor. Luke is not an original 
character ; he is a copy of Robert Tyke, and con- 
tinually reminds one of his prototype ; and if the 
author had ventured to pursue the parallel astep 
further, and bring him to repent of bis crimes in- 
stead of leading him to self-destruction, the piece 
would have been all the better for it. Mr. An- 
drews played Luke with uncommon energy and 
feeling, and exhibited powers, of a character not 
hitherto called into action. His appeal to the 
farmer, his former employer, and the description 
of the death of his wife, were among the best 


ing the season. Mr. Walton also performed his 
part uncommonly well, though perhaps with a 
redundancy of action and gesticulation. The 
other characters had nothing peculiar to recom- 
mend them to notice. 

Tremont. This house is on the “ full tide of 
successful experiment.” During this and a part 
of the last week, the audiences have been numer- 
ous, and all have come away gratified. Mr. Hyatt 
continues to be attractive, and justly so, in char- 
acters of low comedy ; and Mrs. Blake, sprightly, 
fascinating, and genteel, is a decided favorite. 
In addition to his regular troop, the enterprizing 
manager has engaged some of the most popular 
stars of the season. Me. and Mrs. J. Barnes play- 
ed three nights, after the conclusion of their en. 
gagement at the Boston theatre, and took a hand- 
some sum at their benefit. Mr. Holland, recently 
from England, has been playing to full houses this 
.week, in a petite pieces called the Day after the 
Fair, in which he personates six or seven differ- 
ent characters. In this sort of entertainment he 
outstrips all his predecessors. Every character 
has an individuality, and partakes of nothing in 
common with either of the others. The piece it- 
self has not much merit ; but it furnishes the 
actor with an opportunity of appearing in a euc- 
cession of whimsical characters and ludicrous 
situations, that set gravity at defiance. 


There are three large and splendid theatres in 
New-York, all of which are in operation, and a 
fourth,—at Chatham Gardens,—is shortly to be 
opened under the management of Mr. Maywood. 
The managers in that city seem to have adopted 
a motto from Young Rapid—* Push on—keep 
moving”—and they are continually pushing on 
with splendid novelties for the gratificatiun of the 
eye, the ear, and the understanding. If our wor- 
thy managers of the Federal-street theatre,—and 
two worthier chaps, in their line, we do not be- 
lieve the country can produce,—were to take a 
few lessons or hints from their cotemporaries of 
the Commercial Emporium, their purses we think 
would suffer no diminution in their ponderosity. 
They have procured a company of excellent act- 
ore. There is hardly a character in the whole 


On Monday evening, Luke the Laborer, a melo- : 


specimens of acting that we have looked at dur- | 


range of dramatic personation, fue which they | 
cannot furuish an apt and able representative ; 
and, in aggregate of talent, we believe there is nu 1 
company now in the United States superior to 
theirs. But a good company is not all that ia re- 
quired to nuke a theatre atiractive. There must 
be splendid scenery,—tasteful music, and enough 
of it,—and a perpetual succession of novelties in 
the way of dramatic or melo-dramatic specta- 
cle,—to keep up the excitement of the play-going 
people. It must be evident, from the experiment 
made with Mr. and Mrs. J. Burnes, and from that 
now in progress with Mr. and Mrs. Duff, that the 
mere good acting of a good company, aided by 
the attraction of those powerful theatrical stars, 
will not make the old theatre a popular or fash- 
ionable resort. 

The inaugural advertisement of Messrs. Kilner 
& Finn, indicated the production of several new 
and popular melo-dramas, but none of them 
have yet made their appearance except Luke the 
Laborer—a piece which appeals powerfully to the 
sensibilities of the heart, but has nothing to grati- 
fy those less refined organs of feeling, the eye 
and theear. We have understood that the popu- 
lar piece, Faustus, is in preparation, but that two 
months will be necessary to bring it out. This 
ought not so to be. If the thing be done, “ it 
were well it were done quickly,” and it inay a3 
well be done in two weeks as in two months. 
Surely it will cost no more to employ ten men a 
short time than one or two a much longer time, 
to perform the same labor. 

These remarks are emanations of the most per- 
fect good feelings toward the managers of the 
Federal-street theatre, to whom we wish all de- 
sired success. “ All’s well that ends well,” says 
the motto of their proscenium ; if they would de- 
tive consolation from this wise saying, at the end 
of the season, let “nothing venture, nothing 
have,” be engraved upon the door of their private 
apartment behind the curtain. 

Nor do we make these remarks from any feel- 
ing opposed to the success of the Tremont thea- 
tre. In these affairs, 

Tyriaus and Trojans are the same to me.” 

The city is amply able to support two theatres, 
and the idea of an opposition,or arivalry between 
the two existing establishments, except that of 
who best can minister to the pleasures of refined 
and intellectual society and promote the harm- 
leas recreationsof a moral community, should 
not for a moment be entertained by the managers 
or the particular friends of either. 





; CAIN, BY DAVID. 

We judge of painting not from art but nature. 
We have no guide but our feelings, and praise or 
condemn as our feelings happen to be affected. 
David bad hirhself much of Cain, or worse, in his 
character, and we dare say it is his own heart 
that ig glaring through the terrific eyes of his 
Cain. Or, if charity demand another explana- 
tion, we would say that David threw into one 
face,every ferocious trait that he found among ten 
thousand murderers in the Revolution, where he 
must have found men who would contest the 
superiority of wickedness with him who first 
slew his brother. The artist was known to have 
sketched the heads ofthe wretches before aud 
after they fell from the block of the guillotine, to 
catch as he expressed it the “ last trait of expiring 
nature in the scoundrels.” But whether he drew 
from thein, or from himself, or from fancy, if you 
wish to see the spirit of evil personified, go and 
see David’s Cain. 





LOVE, 
4 remnant of @ Fragment. 

Love, said Benjamin, is the most timid of all 
passions,—and the holdest. The sufferer will 
perform any thing great and pronounceable.but is 
afraid to speak—his fears being like the shadows 
to Richard. Love gives the desire but takes 
away the power of performance; it inspires 
a wish to be agreeable, but causes such abstrac- 
tion and melancholy, as to disappoint the wish. 
Islove a happy passion ? are lovers gay ? Love is 
sad, a jest is dangerous to it, and a laugh is fatal. 
Beef and mustard it bolds in vast abhorrence ; it 
can pick the leg ofa chicken, but shrinks like a 
mimosa at bacon and eggs. 

It is the idle man’s bane, the busy man’s re- 
creations, the hero’s folly. “ But love is a term 
of very general import.” But, (said Ben) when 
we use it in its highest sense, it is the passion that 
holds together the fabric of the moral universe. 
Every human being is capable of some of it, and 
they that feel it most have a foretaste of Heaven. 
What can we imagine of Heaven, but as a place 
of love, and what worse or more dismal can we 
feign of hell, than that its gates are closed on 
Love as well as Hope ?—Mine has been unhappy 
but I reproach not “the passion or its power.” 





LITERARY. 

The Farmer's Almanack, for 1828. By Robert 
B. Thomas. The astronomer of West-Boy!ston, 
has given us another number of his well-known 
periodical. It is an annual plant that blossoma in 
January,and bears fruit in every month. This fav- 
orable opinion of ours, is founded much upon the 
merits of the “ work under consideration” (as 
higher critics say)—and a little upon a rap at 
“ valaxies” in the “ Farmer's Calendar” for Jan- 
vary. Now this same Calendar, is a better thing 
than it has sometimes been, when it contained 
slang in a distorted dialect, intended for the yeo- 
manry of New-England. It has a vast circula- 
tion among the sons of the soil, and perhaps there 
are nota hundred farmers in this Commonwealth 
that can read, whu do not read it, and thus these 
vulgar, vile and cant words become to the farm- 
er’s family legitimate English ; fur with such peo- 
ple, there is a reverence for what is printed. 
But the Calendar for 1828 is free from these 





faults, if faults, the author admits thei to be,— | 
and we do not encounter the sage remarks of 

Squire Dozy, Bob Burstem, and other names, the 

very reverse of the puritanical jury recorded 

in Hume, of which the foreman was Fight-the- 

good-fight-of- Faith White. 

In return, we invite Mr. Thomas's attention 

to the Galaxy—and desire his favorable mention 

ofthe same, for “ claw me, and I'll claw you.” 





We are accused of writing poetry—bad poetry 
—tagging rhymes. Innocence has lost its power 
to protect and denial is a vain word, yet we do 
not confess the “ soft impeachment,” as Mrs. 
Malaprop says. We admit, however, that we 
once commenced some stanzas upon Autumn. 
Our lines upon the fall of the leaf were three, and 
not without merit, but the want of à rhyme to 
the fourth was a pozer. In plain prose the fall of 
the leaf is to us, when we have time for feeling 
or leisure for remark, a season of greut delight, 
and we have strolled under the elms of the Mall 
with a happy vacuity of thought, brushing away 
the collected leaves that made an agrecable rus- 
tling with our Gaffields, like the murmuring of 
waterfalls or any other pleasant sylvan sounds. 
Once upon a time, and a happy oue it was, we 
were under the primeval trees of the White hills, 
which are mountains. The shades of these deep 
forests were a paradise to us, inspiring a thous- 
and agreeable musings. They were a mine of 
reflections, and we strolled about like Childe 
Harold in Rome, “ stumbling o’er recollections,” 
and fallen timber. We thought a sylvan life one 
of great attractions, and felt envy for Robinson 
Cruse, and admiration for Daniel Boon. 

Our poetry, however, evaporated in feeling ; 
for what we felt we had not the power to express 
in lines that hada clear right to begin with a 
capital, or to end at unequal distances. 





There are some assertions so palpably false, 
some lies so egregiously absurd, that, to under- 
take seriously to contradict and refute them, 
would subject a man to the suspicion of idiocy, 
or render him a laughing stock to the very liars 
and slanderers themselves. If the editor of the 
Newburyport Herald has lived to the age of fifty 
years, and seen nothing to illustrate the truth of 
this proposition, he must have lived strangely un- 
observing of men’s dispositions and the occur- 
rences naturally resulting from certain prevailing 
propensities in human natare. 


YMasouic Calenvar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








Monitor Lodge, Waltham, Monday. 
Mount Lebanon Lodge,Boston, “ 
St. Peter’s, Newburyport, % 
Rural, Quincy, “ 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, “ 
Corinthian, Concord, “ 
Liberty, Beverly, 
Middle Prem gham, T rexd 
SCX, rainin uesday. 
Unien, Dorchester, ie 
Cassia, Medfield, “ 
Good Samaritan, Reading, “ 
Jerusalem, Northampton, * 
Unity, Ipswich, ⸗ 
—* em Gill, « 
ilauthropie, Marblehead, Wednesday. 
Jordan, * Danvers. ' « ° 
St. Alban’s, Wrentham, “ 
Saco, Saco, “ 
Harmony, Northfield, “ 
Mount Hermon, Malden, « 
Norfolk Union, Randolph, « 
Colambian, joston, Thursday. 
Hiram, Lexington, “ 
Merrimack, Haverhill, « 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, * 
Constellation, Dedham, « 
Pentucket, Chelmsford, « 
Washington, Roxbury, ⸗ 
Rising Star, Stoughton, “ 
Meridian, Needham, Fridiy. 
Old Colcay, Hingham, “ 


Mount Zion, R. A. C. Stoughton, Monday. 
St. Andrews R. A.C. Boston, Wednesday. 


Marriages. 
In this city, Mr. Richard Holmes to Mrs. Elizabeth Potter ; Mr. 
James Hagen to Miss Elizabeth J. Childs. 

On Tuesday evening Mr.Jonathan Ellis,jr. to Miss Catherine Partridge. 
On Wednesday murniag, hy the Rev. Pierpont. Mr. Charles G. 
Greene, junior editnr of the National Palladium, at Philadelphia, to 

Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Hilt. 
In Dedham, Mr. Dupee Blake to Miss Roxa Boyden. 
In Jackson, N. ¥Y. Mr. Joseph E. Cutler, late of this city, to Miss 


Elizabeth Warner. 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Oliver Gulliver, aged 41; Mr. Tyler Flagg, aged 
45; Mis« Sarah Cuolidge, aged 18; Juseph Bartlett, Esq. aged 66 ; 
Mrs. — — aged 50. 

Iu Rox ry, Mallachy Gately, aged 47. 

In Brookline, Miss Polly Coney, aged 48. 

In East Bridgewater, Sh inst. Gen. Sylvanas Lazell, aged 76. On 
the Saturday previous be left his house in usual health, and in the ex- 
ercise cf that unremitting industry fur which he has ever been distin- 
guished, he was attacked with a severe shock of spoplexy or paralysis, 
and after lingering ina state of insensibility, he expired on Tuesda 
morning. It is but a just tribute to his memory to observe that he was 
enterprising, liberal, active, and diligent through life—affectionate, 
kind, and faithful ia his domestic relations—hospitable and generous to 
his numerous desceudants and frie: rompt to answer the claims of 
society, and to perform every daty. His virtues will loug be iemem · 
bered and fondly cherished by bis fellow citizens, who considered him 
asa founder aod benefact the town in which be resided, who 
koew and appreciated his influence and worth. 

In China, Me. Mr. William Haskell, aged 69. ’ 

Iu Ira, Vt. Mr. Alpheus C. Boynton, aged 22. 4 

Iu Franklin county, (Ky.) Mr. William Keller, aged about 45. This 
gentleman was remarkable for i jh » which rapidly in- 
creased upon him for several years, and finally caused his death. Dur- 
ing the last year of his life, he increased in weight upwards of 150 lbs. 
five hundred and ecighty-two poudds was found to be his weight three 
‘or four weeks before his death. Hisheight was about six feet. 
— — 


Elegant India Rubber Shoes. 
IGHT hundred pairs superior quality comprising 
a complete assortment of Ladies, Gentlemen’s, 
Misses, Boys, and Children’s sizes, just received, and 
for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 
180, Washington: street. tf. Oct. 26. 


Lady Johnson Gun Powder. 
FEW Casks of the original Lady Johnson GUN 
POWDER, for sale by PAYSON & NURSE, No. 
3, Union: street. 1m. Oct. 26. 


~~ FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
MRS. DUFP’S BENEFIT. 


HIS EVENING, FRIDAY Oct. 26, @ill de pre-e 
sented the celebrated Tragedy, catled 
ADELGITHA. 

a by a geutleman of Bostou’. 

. . Mrs. DUFF, 
The Evening’s Entertainment to conclude with & 
popular Farce of the 
IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 

OR Mr. E. Forrest is cagaged for afew nights. Dab 
notice will be given of his appearance. 
E rThe Onental Drama of the Bride of Abydos 
will shortly be revived. 


The Bride of Lammermoor will be performed 
shortly. 


Lothair, 
Adelgitha, 


— — 


LEE’S SPELLING BOOKS. 

{\ UNROE & FRANCIS, 128, Washing ton-street, 
have just completed the Gfth edition of a 

SPELLING 6OOK, containing the Kudiments of thé 

English Language, with appropriate Reading Ses 

sons. By Thomas J. Lee, Le. 

This Spelltiug Book is highly recommended by the 

tuilowing literary gentiemen, and its extensive use i$ 

a proof of its utility iv schools. 


Hatrard College, 13th June, 1822. 

The undersigned have examiued a Spe!iing Book, 
prepared for publication, by Thomas J. Lee, Keq. 26 
far as to be satisfied, that the natter is well-arranged, 
and that the reading lessous are well-chosen. By a 
careful selection of words, in commou use, for the 
tables, and by the Wrang: ment of them, wut ouly ac- 
cording to the accentual sylabies, but also accord- 
ing tothe long and short sounds, the auihor has, ia 
our opinion, made valuable improvements upon thosd 
spelling books, with which we are acquainted. We 
also approve his following the pronunciation of Walk- 
er; since, whatever diversity of taste there may be 
on the subject, it is, a few words excepted, the 
standard of Euglisb pronunciatién ip this county. 

Hekry Wang, Prof. of Div. Harvard University: 
Sipney WiLvarD, Vrofessor in the University. 


From Mr. C. B. Haddock, 4. M. Professor of Rhcio 
rick, &e. at Dartmouth College. 

Ihave read, with some attention, a Spelling Book 
compiled by Thomas J. Lec, Esq. The general plan 
of the work is simpie, and more comprehensive thad 
that of any book of the kind, with which | am ac- 
quainted. The selection and arrangement of the 
** reading lessons” appear to me judicious. The pro- 
punciation iv general, and the orthography except iad 
the omission of & after‘c, as in public, are in my opin- 
ion supported by good use. ‘The extracts in prosé 
and verse are peculiarly pure and happy for the pur- 
pose. 

I am satisfied that the publication will merit th¥ 
decided approbation of the public. 

Cuas. B. Hanpoca, Prof. of Rhet. &c. 
From Rev. Warren Fay. : 

So far as | have had opportunity to examine 4 
Spelling Book, compiled by Thomas J. Lee, F+q., I 
am of opinion, that it is in many respects a valuable 
improvement of preceding works of the kind. It omit 
redundancies, supplies deficiencies, accouvmodates it- 
self to the capacities of the learner, and is well svited 
to the important design of such ap elementary work. 

While this spelling book merits, it is presumed it 
will receive extensive public patronage. 

Warren Fay, Minister of the Gospel in Charles: 
Charlestown, July 10, 1822. town, Mass. 
From Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. 
Byfield, May 24, 1821. 

Dear Sir,—From the cursory mauner iv which i 
have heen able to examine the manuscript Spelling 
Book, which you have sent we, | think it a judicious 
compilation, aud that it will prove a valuable addi: 
tion to our schoo] books. I hupe its extensive pse- 
fulness to the community will ample reward you for 
the care and labor of preparing it for publication. 

With respect, | am, dear siz, yours, &c. 


Euan Panisa, 
To-T. J. Lee, Esq. ' 


0< -chool Committees and Instructers are respect: 
fully notified that all Lee’s Spelling Books are care- 
fully bound by one person in the best manaer, —* 
sewed on bands, and having the first-rate pasteLoar 
covers. 


Also, just published, the second edition of THE 
FIRS? G6OOK, on SPELLING LESSONS FOM 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

This Book was compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Keg. 
the author of the above Spelling Book, expressly for 
the use of the Primary Schools iv Boston, and undet 
the supervision of the Primary €chool Committee. 


Boston, Oct. 1th, 1827. 

I hereby certify that the Spelling Book, as altered 
by Thomas J. Lee, +» according to the direction? 
of a Committee of the Board of Primary Schoois of thé 
city of Boston, has been approved, and adopted fot 
those Schools, and is now used therein. 

Wituam T. Anprews, Secretary 
Committee of Frimary Schools’ 

This latter buok is the eheapest one of its size anid 
contents, and manuer of binding, of any in the mark- 
et. Oct. 26. 


CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 


EED & HOWARD have succeeded in preparing 
a Medicine for the cure of Intempeiance. It 
has had the advantage of repeated and successful cx- 
perimeats, by physicians of the first respectability isi 
this city, and is confidently brought before the public 
as a remedy in no respect inferior to any which have 
been offered for the purpose. A gentleman who hee 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and has witness- 
ed the operation of this, iu several instances, has ex- 
pressed his preference for their preparation. They 
have been pglitely favored with the following certif- 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


Messrs. Reed & Huward,—Gentlemen—I have wit- 
nessed the operation and effect of your mediciee fot 
the cure of lntempefance, in several cases, and an! 
very willing at yocr request, to state, that it har gev- 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirits: 
in thore who had previously been excessively fond of 
them ; that the health of the patients hae usiforaty 
been improved by its operation, and that, in my epin- 
ion, it is a sate, salutary, aod commendable medi- 
cine, for the purpose for which it is designed. 

Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLINT: 

Boston, July 11th, 1827. 

Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s Report. 

I bave administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation has beet 
made by Reed & Howard of this city, a principal in- 
gredient of which, I suspect to be of a charactér 








EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter. | 
takes this method of informing the public io 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 


which is more universally disgusting, than are any of 
the ingredients in Chambers’s powders ; or, at feadt; 
that this isa more prevailing ingredient id Reed & 


211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the | Howard’s, than ia the New-York preparation: Theif 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, | + cure for intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly pre 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to : fer to that of Chambers’s. 

business, to merit and receive their continued patron-! (For sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Has- 
age. episly July 27. | over-street, at the head of Elm-street, Boston. Price 
4. GOULD | $2,50. It may also be obtained of A. J gt 
AS removed to the first house'n rth of the Bap- | !2: Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JOHN J. BROWN, 








tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, formerly | Washington-street, near Boylston Market, sed of 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers | 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce, & Co. Elm- ' 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Kuowltoa & Co. North | 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street-—— | 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. | 

O<-Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- | 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as | 
you wish to Le particajar. All orders punctually at- | 





tended to. eply. Mayll. | 


— —— 





EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-street. 
Sept. 28. u 





VK. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next tc the se# 
Congiegational Church, Green-street. 


nD RE I. ca ee ee 
DR. ROBINSON og 
AS removed to No. 1, Moatgomery Fiace: Cus? 
mon-street. 2] October € 
-& 
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Mistellanies. 


{From the Literary Magnet.) 
THE MARCH OF MIND. 

I chanced in my afternoon’s ramble a few days 
ago, to call in at farmer H——’s, about three miles 
fron L—, a plain, honest, but wealthy farmer 
of the old schoul ;—a great rarity, by the bye, in 
our days ; for that truly respectable character, a 
hearty old English farmer, is but here and there 
to be found, in some remote and obscure corner 
of the kingdom, and in a few years will be totally 
Jost to the country. His daughter, Miss H : 
whom her mother, lately dead, was resolved 
should be sent to a boarding-school, is a com- 
pound of ignorance, vanity and pride, and was 
strumming away on a new grand piano. She 
ceased on my entrance, and with a stiff, affected 
curtsy, desired me to be seated ; I complied, and 
iv return begged I might not interrupt her amuse- 
ment atthe instrument ; on which, with a smile 
of self-approbation, she instantly resumed her 
music stool, and began murdering a most eharm- 
ing piece of Giovanni Paisiello’s. Before she had 
finished, the farmer came into the parlour ; and 
after giving me a bearty shake by the hand, and 
a friendly salutation, thus began with his gaugh- 
ter :— 

* Odd rot it, Suke ! here’s the wold word go- 
ing on :—always a humstrumming on thik there 
spindiddle thing. Buz, buz, like a bee ina tar- 
barrel, ull IT am stunned wi’ the noise! Why 
dost’n feed the poultry and the pigs, churn the 
cream, milk the cows and make the butter, and 
wear a caponthy head as thy mother always 
used to do; not zit drest up here all the day, like 
one o’ the player-volk on the stage. There nev- 
er was such doings, sir, (addressing himself to 
me) in my young days ; then farmers’ daughters 
minded their business, and never had any ridcu- 
lous larning, but always took care o’-the main 
chance.” ; 

“What a vulgar plebeian, as my governess used 
to say, you are, papa. Jam qegite ashamed of 
your ignorance, I protest. Didn’t my mother 

prevail on you to send me and brother Bob to 
the boarding-school to have a purlite edication :— 
and hav’nt I learned writing and ‘diting, flower- 
ing and marking, ’rithwnetic, history, geography, 
music and dancing, and even French too!” Here 
some wolully mispronounced French words con- 
tradicted an insinuation that ehe understood that 
language as well as her mother-tongue, and she 
concluded with—* Ah, papa, you have no know- 
ledge of true merit.” 

* Don’t splutter thy outlandish lingo to me ;— 

“YT hate to hear it. And hav’nt I tould thee a hun- 
dred times to call me vather,—I can’t abide to be 
pa-paed. O, sir,” (turning to me) “ what au al- 
teration ha’ this maid and her brother Robiu 
made in my house within these two or three 
vears! J declare to you, I hardly know the place. 

ill very lately there wasn’t such a thing as a 
looking-glass below stairs, nor yet but one little 
one above ; now here are glasses in every room, 
in which I can zee myself from top to bottom! 
My ould, easy wooden arm-chair, which once 
was my grandfather’s, in which I used to take a 
nap on Sunday ‘afternoons, is burnt; and when I 
begin to nod a little, and wish for my ould com- 
fort, [am told by my daughter to throw myself 
upen a vine colored thing like a bed, which she 
calls a sophy ; yet am never suffered to fall com- 
fortably asleep, fur fear I should be se anman- 
nerly as to snore! Formerly there wasn’t a pic- 
ture in the house but Death and the Fine Lady, 
Robin Hood and Little John, The Children in the 

Wood, and a few ballads, till Suke and her brother 
went to a gentleman’s sale in the neighborhood. 
and bought euch great vine picters as frightened 
I to look at ’em 3 and for two months a’ter, there 
was notbing taiked of in our house by those two, 
but about originals ard auver-sea painters, with 
their outlandish, crackjaw names, as drove me 
mad to hear ’em. Then the great oak tabie, that 
my wife used to keep as shining as a looking- 
glass, is turned out into kitchen, snd a vine hum- 
strum wire-box put in its place, that cost the 
Lord knows what! But I’d zooner hear the 
chimes o’ the bells on the necks o’ the horses, as 
they come into barton from market, at any time. 
Ah, it’s no wonder my rents ha’ been raised zoo 
much lately! What with thy brother Robin’s 
ridifg a hunting with # horse fit for a nobleman, 
his shining boots, long spurs, all this vinery in 
the house, and thy flaunting about in thy Sunday’s 
clothes like any lady o’ the land, U shall certainly 
be ruined'in my old age.” 

“ Well, papa,” said Miss H., with a haughty 
toss of the head, “ all respectable farmers’ daugh- 
ters dress like ladies now-a-days ; and I have 
been told by those who know the world, that my 
edication has made me a fit match for any geu- 
tleman, though you always try to lessen me be- 
tore people.” 

‘‘ *Tis my belief,” replied the father, “ that thou 
art zoo ver out o” the right track, as to be a fit 
match for nobody. Di:ln’t I bring young farmer 
Watkins to zee thee only last week ?” 

“ Yes,” cried Miss, “and as ill lnck would have 
it, you must bring him at the very time my broth- 
er and J had an elegant party to spend the eve- 
aang. You lugged him into the parlour,—the 
great stupid-looking calf! I blushed ;—he stood 
gaping at the company, with a broad, red face, as 
fat and as round as a Cheshire cheese, his mouth 
half open, and as mute as an oyster, till you push- 
ed him into a chair, when he rvared out—‘ Dang 
wy buttons, varmer, if ever 1 zeed your daughter 
juok eo pretty before in all my life! She’s quite 
the cream o’ purliteness, and the darnel-flower o’ 
beauty! The company all laughed, and 1 was 
ready to faint, as yon may well suppose, sir. 
However, recovering myself a little, I handed 
him a plate of elegantly cut bread-and-butter :— 














The player, no longer able to command his risi- 
bility, was convulsed with smothered laugiter. 
With a lengthened apology, he informed hee that 
it was “ Alexander the Great” which she meant. 
“ Yes, yes, Mr. What-is-it ; Imean Alexander, 
the Emperor of the Romuns ; the same, 1 believe, } 
who first discovered America.” 

Here the actor, though accustomed to the as- 
sumption of various characters, found it impossi- 
ble to assume any thing like seriousness on the 
present occasion ; and, unwilling to offend the 
lady by exposing her ignorance a second time, 
abruptly took his leave. . 

“ Do you think, sir,” said Mies Sukey, as the 
player left the room, “ that you shall go to the 
theatre this evening 7” 

I replied, | should not ; for it appeared to me 
extremely ridiculous for a small itinerant compa- 
ny to attempt performing such a piece as “ Pizar- 
ro,” without proper scenery, machinery, dresses, 
or even the convenience of stage-room ; and that 
it was absolutely turning a splendid play into 
burlesque and mummery. i ed 

“ Pizerro for this evening, is it ?” said Miss H., 
taking up one of the bills which the player had 
left on the table ; “ and whois to play the part of 
Rolla? Why, Mr. Frimble, I declare! Because 
he is the manager, he will perform all the best 
characters.” ; z 

“ For which,” replied J, “ ha is, comparatively, 
no wore adapted, in figure, face, deportment, or 
utterance, than Joe, your principal carter.” 

“ Mr. Gondlemondie ought, I think,” said she, 
“to have played Rolla. He is an elegant young 
man—{here she fetched a deep sigh)—a very 
graceful speaker, and quite the gentleman.” 

It was ey whispered among the tea- 
table scandal of this neighborhood, that the lady 
had a violent penchant for this favorite actor. 
The old farmer’s patience now began to be ex- 
hausted ; and he exclaimed, “ Gadzooks! I wish 
thee would’st play thy part in the dairy, and help 
Bet to make the butter.” 

“ T make butter, indeed! no, no. My brother 
intends having a party, and a private consort, to- 
morrow evening ; and I must practize on the in- 
strument, and make my arrangements according- 
” 


ly. 

“ Party !” cried the enraged father: “ the 
devil take thy parties, I zay !—there is no end to 
’em, wi’ thee and thy brother.” 

“ Certainly not: elegant folks can’t possibly 
exist without them. J wish brother Bob was re- 
turned: I want him to send and bespeak the front 
boxes—as I think we must patronise. this man’s 
benefit. But I desire, father, that you don’t go 
there to-night ; for you make such barbarian re- 
marks, that the people laugh more at what you 
say, than they do ut the players.” 

“T wonder at that ; for I am zure they be very 
vunny zort of vulks. I zeed an ould woman, the 
manager’s mother, on the stage the other night— 
in a tragedy, I think they called it—wi’ scarce a 
tooth in her head : beltewing and whining. about 
a young fellow, that she culled her lover, aud who 
was going to be married to another ! Then there 
wes a little hop-wwy-thumb boy, that they called 
a Roscass——” 

“ A Roscius, you mean,” said the daughter. 
“Ah, well, 2 Roscius—drest up like a titile 
king: who, a’ter talking a mort o’ outlandish 
lingo, comed in, and stabbed the ould woman’s 
sweetheart. My buttons! what a passion that 
put her into! She swore she'd go into Vother 
coufitry o’ter un; and poked a thing like a pig- 
killing knife into ner side, and lay kicking and 
sprawling on the ground, till I wus ready to die 
wi’ laughing.” 

“ Yes, [ remember,” said Susan, * how [ was 
shocked at your insensibility. I am sure we la- 
dies were all in tears at her distress.” 

“ By this time the son’s voice began to be heard 
without, speaking to one of the carters. “ Take 
my mare, Jack, and put on her body-clothes. 
Split me ! but the young squire and | have smok- 
ed along.” 

“ Well, brother,” said Susan, going to the door, 
* you are returned from market.” 

“ Yes, sister, and devilishly fatigued, 1 assure 
you. These millers and bakers are such igno- 
rant, low fellows! O, what a bore to stand talk - 
ing tothem half the morning! I think [ shall 
make William my steward, and let him bargain 
with the stupid wretches.” 

“* You have staid rather late.” 

* Came off, pon honor, as soon as ever I had 
swallowed my third bottle of Madeira.” 

‘** How are times altered from what they were 
when I was a boy !” said the old man. “ Then 
the varmers rode to market, wi’ their dames be- 
hind ’em 3; carried 2 crust o' bread and chéese in 
their pockets for dinner, and were content wi’ a 
pint or two o’ ale: never tasted a drop o’ wine 
but once a year, wheu they paid their rent. Now 
they drive away in their chaises and whirligigs ; 
toss two or three bottles 0’ wine down their ex- 
travagant throats, a’ter a dinner fit for a squire ; 
strut about the market like lords ; stuff up their 
houses wi’ all sorts of vinery ; and' even ring for 
their zarvants to wait upon ’em. The world is 
surely turned topsy-turvy! ‘Phere is a figure for 
avarmer! Why, thee dost look} Bob——” 

“The complete gentleman of wit, elegance, 
and taste,"—hastily returned the coxcombical 
spark, whirling round his fashionable hat ov the 
handle of a very handsome horsewhip--“ the 
idol of the ladies, and the envy of the men. Ah, 
sir! beg pardon—didn’t see you before, ’pon my 
honor. Hope you are very well. Father and J 
are always sparring. He is really so far out of 
the present taste, that we can never agree ; for 
he talks, dresses, and looks so old-fashioned.” 

“ Ould-fashioned!” repeated the father, testily 
—*J am aright staunch English varmer; who 
zometimes helps to plough my own fields, and 
reap my own corn ; loves to joke wi’ my honest 





would you believe it ? the oaf took its whole con- 
tents in his clumsy paws, and pressing the thin 
slices together, fell devouring away as though he 
hadn’t broke his fast fora week! But the worst 
was not past. Rising in a hurry to take the cup 
of tea T was about to give him, the vulgar brute 


completely overturned the tea-equipage, spilt the | vinery, like a Lunnun macaroni, wi’ thy routs 


scalding hot liquor and rich creain into the ladies’ 
isps, and smashed my suptrb service of china, 
that cost me no less than ten guineas, into a thou- 
sand anatomies. O, let me never see his horrid 
face here again !—the very thought of hiin throws 
tne into historics '” 

Here the old man was about to reply, when 
ove of the actors from W—— entered, and bow- 
ing very low to Miss H., he presented her with a 
play-bill, hoping she would honor the theatre 
with her presence, accompanied by a good party, 
asthe morrow evening was his benefit-night. 

“ Dear, bless me !” cried the young lady, “I 
can’t tell what to say about it. Brother’s not re- 
turned from Poole market, and J know that he 
intends to bespeak a play for one of the benefits 


next week. We intend to order the tragedy of 


Nebuchadnezzar the Great ; and} should like some 
of the principal ecenes from Shakspeare's Hamb- 
let, for an tnéerlusion between the play anid enter- 
tainment, which brother says shail be the langha- 
ble farce of Breaking the Wind. lt’s a thing I 
never saw, but brother says its very funny.” 


laborers, and cheer their hearts now and then wi’ 
a flagon o’ nappy brown ale; and wouldn’t pinch 
| the poor widow and friendless orphan, to get a 
| lordship by it! Which of us, dost think, looks 
| the best now ? Thee strutting about in all thy 


| and thy balls, thy plays and thy parties,—pinch- 
| Ing the measure and starving the poor ?—or, thy 
| plain, ould, homely father, in bis leathern breech- 
; es and patched jacket, who meets the widow’s 
j blessing at every turn, and hears all the little 
| carly-headed brats in the parish call him vather 2” 
| “Their mothers, I am sure, are very much 
| obliged to you,” said the son, bursting into a loud 
| laugh at what he conceived to be the véry acme 
of wits when Mise Susan, drawing herself up 
with an air of affected importance, cried— 
| _“*No more of this dull stuff: papa is always 
' dinging it into one’s ears. But, brother, as Pizer- 
| 90 is going to be performed this evening, for Mr. 
| What-ye-call-em’s benefit, 1 wish you would send 
to the manager, and bespeak the front seat in the 
boxes. The man has been here, ta solicit our 
patronage, and I think we must go, and take a 
few friends.” ' 
“ Boxes ! sister, you forget yourself; thereare 
none in that paltry barn of a theatre.” 


l am sure I should faint, to be hustled about, and | 
pressed on by the rabble-rout.” 

* [declare, I dou’t know what some people are 
made of,” returned the brother ; “ would you be- 
lieve it, Mr. What-is-it,” addressing himself to 
me—* I looked up into the gallery, the last play- 
night, between the acis—and, spilt me, if I didn’t 
see farmer C »s wife, and her two daughters, 
squeezed in between a Lorse-farrier and the great, 
fat, platter-faced, wheezen-bellied laudlord of the 
Dog-and-Duck.” 

“O, the vulgar creaters!” cried Miss—“ they 
have no more taste than a cheese-vat.” 

“ They certainly are a disgrace,” said Bob, “ to 
the name of farmer. Folks really do say, that 
Mrs. C—— and her two dowdyfied daughters 
were actually seen last week milking the cows, 
in their barton! Besides, it is notorious that Mrs. 
C—— rides behind her husband when she goes 
to market, and carries the butter-baskets in her 
tap !’—(Here the brother and sister laughed in- 
ordinately, with whom, however, I felt no incli- 
nation to join}—“ And what’s more—she keeps 
but one table for herself and servants, and always 
stoffs out her great satchel pockets—” 

“ Pockets!” cried the sister—“ what! does she 
wear pockets ?” 

“ Yes; and crams them with bread and cheese, 
till she looks like a butcher’s horse with panniers, 
to give her work-fulks, when she goes into the 
fields.” 

“Ha! you are a hopeful pair,” suid the old 
farmer. “ These times, take my word vor it, will 
not last vor ever ; and when a turn comes, where 
will ye all be then ? But I must round the varm : 
aud mind this,both of ye—nobody need be asham- 
ed o’ their calling, zov it be honest ;—and ’tis the 
bounden duty of every man, according to his 
station in life, to do all the good he can to those 
about un. He should be like a fruitful April 
shower, that makes the spritg-corn shoot up, to 
reward the labor of the «cower, and covers the 
fields with a beantiful garment of flowers.” 

The farmer now left the room; and having 
some business to impart to him alone, I quitted it 
also. Resigning, without regret, the company of 
those who remained, I took a walk round the 
farm with the worthy old man, whose character 
I greatly revere. 








(From the Constitutivnnel.) 
M. MANUEL. 

M. Manuel was born at Barcelonette, in the 

middle of the Alps, was educated at Nisines, and 

returned to his family at the very moment when 

all Europe in arms threatened France. He forin- 

ed of that levy en masse which preserved France 

entire. United wita the army of Italy, he was 

one of those young soldiers who lived three years 

in the midst of the snowsof the Col de Tende, 

destitute of bread and of shoes. With them he 

descended into the plains of Italy, when they fol-, 
lowed Bonaparte to so many victories. He was 

at Montenotto, Lonato, Rivoli, and at the ‘Taglia- 

mento. He left the army only when the treaty 

signed’ at Campo Formio gave all France the 

hope of enjoying a long and glorious peace. His 

duties as a citizen being fulfilled, the career of 
arms seemed closed against him. He devoted 

himself to the bar, and took bis post at the bar of 
Aix. His just, ready and firm mind, and his sin- 

gularly fluent eloquence, placed him in the first 
rank, even in the minds of those whe had heard 

Monclar, Portalis, and Simeon. Heremained fif- 

teen years at Aix. <A dazzling glory, an exeellent 
legislation, attached him to the existing govern- 
meut, but did not fetter him, for he never received 

anemployment. Nominated, unknown to him- 
self, and against his will, Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, it was with fear that he entered on a 
scene new tu him; he understuod the grandeur 
of the scene, but did not comprehend his own 
powers so we'll as not to be intimidated ; but, en- 
dowed with the rare privilege of remaining un- 
moved, when ali around was in agitation,his voice 
remained firm and sustained, amidst the storms 
of 1815. So much clearness, simplicity, and just- 
ness of expression, in the midst of general disor- 
der, produced an effect which is still generally re- 
membered. A few days desided M. Manuel’s 
reputation. Afterwards deputed to the Tribune, 
from the department of La Vendee,what opinions 
he embraced are well known, as well as the firm- 
ness and eloquence with which he defended 
them. 

This part of his life is known to all the world. 
It would be useless to trace here the manner in 
which he occupied and quitted the Tribune. That 
which I desire to sketch is one of those extraor- 
dinary minds which nature gives too seldom to 
wan, and which it is not possible to appreciate, 
without having been frequent!y with M. Manuel. 
“Warmth and brilliancy must not be sought for in 
him, but simple and unalterable power. His mind 
had not that vivacity which renders unequal 
minds susceptible of contracting or enlarging, ac- 
cording to circumatances ; his mind was just, 
trank, and sure. He apprehended well and quick- 
ly ; be expressed himself with elegance, vigor, 
and imperturable self-possession. He was the 
only real off-hand speaker who has appeared at 
our Tribune for a dozen years—the only one who 
did not learn his discourse beforehand—the only 
one who took up the discourse at the point it had 
reached. Warm and impassioned minds are not 
the best for ready public speaking ; they are agi- 
tated or hasty, and do not act with that regularity 
which insures a succession of ideas and a contin- 
uity of language. Barnave had not the eloquence 
of Mirabeau, but he was more an off-hand speak- 
er. M. Manuel had, in the strength of his mind, 
the true principle of public speaking. This 
strength does not generally show itself with much 
brillancy ; it does not display itself in an impos- 
ing manner, but when every thing towers around 
itremains firm. A single word of common sense, 
when agitation is general, is a etroke of genius : 
what respect do we feel for that reason which 
survives when all others are extinct? M.Manuel 
had another advantage—the power of resuming 
a long discussion, of resisting the general fatigue, 
to gather and compare all which had been said, 
in order to disentangle that confusion of ideas 
which long controversies are sure to produce. 
He was indebted fur this advantage to his strength 
of mind. He resisted fatigue as he resisted agi- 
tation. 

Such disposition exclude those ingenious turns 
of expression, by means of which the boldness of 
a thought is sometimes concealed. M. Manuel 
said plainly“ and forcibly what he had thought. 
From the concise and powerful phrases he some- 
times used, he was supposed to be violent and ab- 
solute ; he wus, oa the contrary, moderate and 
prudent. That electicism which distinguishes 
that period of the world, in all the sciences was 
his chosen theory. How many times have I heard 
him praise this direction of the public mind, and 
maintain that there was no absolute truth ; and 
that one opinion must be explained by another. 
But he had only one tongue, while most men have 
two. He was not, like many persons, a moderate 
in the Tribune and a demagogue in the Saloon. 








* True, Bob 3 well, the first seat in the pit, then. 
VTis well there is gome little distinction made, or 


The consistency, the regularity, which were dis- 


the features ofhischaracter. ‘That which he lov- : 
ed at one time, he always loved. Jo bis soul, in 
which all his sentiments remained unalterable, he 
had preserved a little of that patriotic ardor which 
filled our camps forty yearsago ; he loved France 
above all things ; he loved her both as a soldier 
and an enlightened citizen. When the most un- 
grateful neglect had lett him in political obscuri- 
ty, he loved liberty as well as when he was re- 
ceiving crowns in gold. Liberty, for an applaud- 
ed orator, is undoubtedly a delightful thing—it 
gives him eloquence, and triumphs ; but for the 
orator doomed to silence and uegiect, she is some- ; 
times less worthy of love. Never, within the last 
four years, has M. Manucl been heard to say that 
parties are ungrateful, or that liberty is a chimera. 
Idleness had no more taken possession of him, | 
than despair. He believed in the opinion of his ! 
physicians, who had given him up; but be did | 
not, therefore, cease to gather instruction. He | 
was fifty-two years of age, and there was not a | 
single new idea which he did not willingly receive 
and consent to examine. Without being volatile, } 
his mind, because it was just, was improvable. 
When pain allowed him the use of his faculties 
time was passed in bodily exercises, which he 
had always been attached to, and study. He read 
every thing, and he would have been found at the 
Tribune with a mind of very different extent. 
The labor he took with his mind he ulso took with 
his character. Naturally imperious, because he 
was strong, he habitually restrained himself, aud 
in the ordinary intercourse was delightfully un- 
assuming. To desire to be better almost without 
any ambition—wishing to die better—is the mark 
ofa rare and noble nature. When he was seen 
calm, studivus, incessantly improving his mind 
and character in the midst of the greatest duubts 
as to his life, it is impossible not to feel for him 
esteem and respect. 

The disease which his friends and his physi- 
cians dreaded, seized bim suddenly ; art and skill 
were of no avail. The strength of his frame 
caused only prodigious suffering ; when destruc- 
tion was in all parts, life still resisted, and escaped 
after only two daysof cruc] torment. His mind 
remained firm till the last moment. His brother, 
M. Lefitte, M. Berange, and other friends were 
with him,who were deeply attached to him. They 
separated from him full of respect and grief. The 
memory of such a powerful and so fine a mau 
will never leave them. For some time Death 
has been cruel, and bas struck at the most elevat- 
ed heads. He hasaimed his darts at noble minds, 
generous hearts, and citizens worthy oft all ac- 
counts of our regret, but he has now taken what 
is rarest on earth—a noble character. 








(From the New-York Courier. 


THE POET’S PURGATORY. 
By Dennis Dacty!, Laureate. 
Reader, what is the poet’s purgatory ? If thou 
art’ oue of those who idolize the glorious lyre, 
one of those who relish and love the grand con- 
ceptions and beautiful imaginations of the poetical 
spirit, one ofthose whose hearts are alive to that 
spiritual melody of feeling which kas neither voice 
nor sound, but which is best typified by the melody 
of :nusic, perhaps thon wilt think that the poet 
is a fitter subject fur paradise than purgatory. 
Alas! that your thought should be so fallacious ! 

Reader, if it has been your ill-fortune to lose 
breath in reading the above long sentence, be it 
known fur your consolation, that I made it long, 
purposely. First impressions are of great im- 
portance. and Lavater says, it is “ an eternal law, 
that the first are the only true impressions.” With 
this maxim in my head when J sat down to write, 
I resolved to electrify you, by sudden!y expanding 
the wings of my solemnity to full extent, and not 
to prepare for flight like a lazy eagle, who leaves 
his eyrie for a pleasure excursion instead of prey, 
slowly spreads out one piniou-feather after anoth- 
er, and cleaves the air with a sluggish motion 
that isa disgrace to hischaracter for energy and 
power. I resolved to flap my wing about your 
ears at once, to make “ une grande impression” 
in the outset, to imitate the * tikainon ?” of the 
Athenian, and the “ Quousque tandem ?” of the 
Roman ; and to transfix you with a question to 
which I fio more expect an answer than Demos- 
thenes expected one from the Athenians, or Cice- 
ro from Cataline. 

But what is the poet’s purgatory ? An uniniated 
man would readily answer, that it consists in the 
unfulfilment of those celestial promises which 
are profusely made by the morning of his life, 
broken by its noon, and lamented by its evening ; 
those promises which rise with the rising sun, 
which seldom culminate, and whose radiance 
never gilds the occidental horizon. Or perhaps 
it may be thought that the poet’s purgatory is to 
be discovered in the baying of envy, the growl 
of hatred, and the bark of calumny. [litisa 
libel on those respectable quadrupeds, the dogs, 
to invest these rapacious fiends with such per- 
sonification, but I cannot make a better.) Or 
in the fatal and intrinsic beauty of the wind, of 
which it is 

— 
And ſevers into —8 — 2 

or in the solitary end haughty and unexpressed 
superiority over men “formed to eat, and be 
despised, and die,” which genius nourishes in se- 
cret, in spite of all its modesty and all its liber- 
ality. Or in the vain and unprofitable lodgings to 
fathom the mysteries of being, in the desire to 
comprehend all nature, und all space in its ken, 
that desire, so fruitless in indulgence, so difficult 
of restraint, and so maddening in its frustation. 
Or in the miserable apathy, the gloomy distrust, 
the high-wrought scorn, the wilful carelessness 
of life and its pleasures, which brood in the 
breast of genius when it discavers the true char- 
acter of human nature, when it observes the base, 
the selfish, and the sordid passions ; the insin- 
cerity, the falsehood, and the viliany of corrupt- 
ed man, whose glorious form might well be the 
abode of an angelica! spirit, and whose deeds 
even the fallen fiends might blush to acknowl- 
edec. 

Reader, I might go on with my contingencies 
till my hair should be as gray as the goose-quill 
with which J am writing, but I find that I wax 
wroth, more and more, at every repetition of the 
conjunction or; and as it is by no means genteel 
to be in a passion, and as [ have already become’ 
so irritated by this summing np, as to tell my 
servant-boy to “ gothe d—l,” merely for inter- 
ruping me, by asking whether I would please to 
let him go to see, not the persunage just mention- 
ed, but the lion and the elephant in the Bowery ; 
for all these reasons, I will set you at rest, by af- 
firming, that none of these evils constitute the 
poet’s purgatory. Where then, in the name of 
wonder, is it to be found ? Aye, “that’s the rub ;” 
—you may guess till conjecture drops her beavy 
eye-lids, and sinks into a dreamless slumber, and 
you will not be half so near the truth as honest 
Launce when he guessed that his master Pro- 
teus was “akindofknave.” Patient reader, (as 
patient, no doubt, as he most irronically so term- 
ed, who is undergoing amputation, or blistering, 
or phlebotomy,) I will impart to you the secret, 
sub rosa, in strict confidence, with the firmest 
reliance upon your honor—The poet’s purgatory 





tinguishing characteristics of his mind were also 


— —— 


Inpian CRepcsity. A singular instance of le. 
dian credulity and justice, which recently occurged i 
the Northwestern territory, is related in a — 
paper. The Pottawattamie Prophet died sudden! 
last summer, and as usual, his death was attributed to | 
wilcheraft. ‘The ¢urviving relatives determined whe 
wasthe witch, and resolved to avenge his d 
The unfortunate woman, with her hushand, Was at 
the house ofa trader,when two brothers and a 
of the prophet arrived and avowed their determi 
to kill her. They told the family of the trader not to be 


| under any apprehensions, for no injary would be doge 


tothem. They then directed the woman to sit down, 
and one struck her on the head, another gave her 
second blow, and the third cet her throat. They thes 
dug a grave aud buried her. ‘The husband wag 
spectator of these proceedings, and alter their termi- 
nation he was compelled to pecs over her grave, that 
she might not return, and thea to run round a (ree 

and depart, as though he had escaped. The last 
manguvre was lo prevent the return of the prophet, 
to reproach his relatives with sparing the life ta 
husband. 


VoryGamy. Aman by the name of Daniel W. 
Coleman, is advertised in the Kuoxville Register, as 
haviog absconJed from Haywood counts, in North- 
Carolina, for some high misdemeanor; he is describ. 
ed as having three wives! one in Blount count 
Tenn. with four children ; another in Spartanburg 4 
C. with three children: and the other in Haywood, 
from where he has lately made his escape: ; 


Sun Water Scott. The Life of Napoleon is most 
terribly cut up by the French critics. The * Glebe” 
one of the first literary Reviews in France, 

* Levity and precipitancy, ignorance and bad fait 
a remembrance of ancient rancour, not ove trait 
talent, a detestable tone and taste, form a correct 
wretched summary of the * Life of Napoleon.’ ® 

is the wrath of criticism, doubly distilled—the seg 
engine of review ou the high-pressure system. 


A Miszr. On the 18th instant, there died at 
Paris, a poor rag-gatherer, who possessed nothing bat 
a few worm-eaten pieces of furniture. He had a 
niece, who attended him in his last moments, net 
even expecting that his property would pay for his 
burial. He had loved his cat very much, and wheg 
it died of old age, he had it stuffed, and placed it en 
the top of his bed. ‘The niece thought she would 
preserve it as a memorial, and calling in the owner of 
the house as a witness, when she began to make as 
inventory of the wretched furniture of the deceased, 
the cat was lifted dowu from its high place. Me 
weight surprised them, and they hastened to open it, 
when lo! there came out several rolls of gold. The 
money was counted, and found to amauut to a sum 
of 18,000 francs (about 7121.) ‘Then was the. piety 
of the poor girl rewarded. She is now rich, and owes 
her happiness to an old rag-gatherer, who suffered and 
fasted all his life to amass thia treasure.—[Conastita 
tionnel.] = 
CRURCH-GOFRS. 
Two lovely ladies dwelt at ——, 
And each e churching goes ; 
Emma goes there to close her eyes ; 
And Jane to eye her clothes. 
BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by Mon nit. & Fanner, 
Concord, N. H. 
18 popular medicine, so long kept from the 
knowledge of the public, by the secluded sitwa- 
tion of the Proprietor, hae by its iutriusic value, and 





to some of the prevailii.g nostrums of the day, ex- 
tended its reputation throughout New-England, to 
New-York and Philadelphia, and will soon be inire- 
duced into the Southern States. 

Its efficacy for various descriptions of Fits has been 
tried by a large number of persons, and certificates — 


from Reuben Colby, Esq. a magietrate of Hebron, whe: 
was himself cured by taking one bottle and a haly 


of Joho Whipple, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Hopkite 
ton, N. H. whose child was cured; of George Hough 
Esq. of Concord, who states the care of Steph 
Sewall, a young map in his employment ; and of Mp. 
Andrew Buntin, of Allenstown, who certifies io | 
own cure when 19 years of age, have already begs © 
given to the public, and the testimony of * 
ers may be seen by calling on the subscribers. _ 
MORRIL & FARMER. 

Concord, N. H. July 20, 1827. 

Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by Moa 
nit & Farmer, and by Marnarn & Norags, of Boo- 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; 8. R. Kea- 
drick, and I. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Mellen, 
Dover; Dr. Charles 4. Going, Lancaster, N. H.; 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. ; George W. Hill, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. Spalding, Hallowell ; Ebeneset 
Fuller, Augusta ; Jobn Wilkinson, Bath, Me. ; W.& 
1. Poor, Belfast; Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley & 
Warren, Fryeburg; Merrill & Mitchell, Portland; 
Henry H. Silvester, Charlestown, N. H.; and by 
Farmer & Brown, Editors of the Hingham Gazette. . 

July 27. eow9t * 


GAYLORD’S AMERICAN STROP AND, 
CHEMICAL PASTE. ; 
HIS STROP will be found superior to any otbef 
hitherto manufactured in the United States. It 
is perfectly flat and at the same time elasiic. It # 
formed upon the plan of J. Rodgers & Sons and Jobs 
Barber’s English Strops, which are considered by 
Artists as the only kiuds made upon the true prisck 
ple. i 
Vhe Curmica Paste (the production of bite 
riat, one of our best practical Chemists) is sufficie 
powerful to give a keen edge to any instrument that 
Goes not require grinding. 
77 A liberal discouat made to wholesale, per: 
chasers. 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Paper 
Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street : ' 
sind may be had of 





O. C. Greenleaf, James W. Burditt, 

S. H. Parker, — Josiah Loriug, 

Henry Hooper, Munroe & Francis, . 

B. Loring & Co. Cettons & Barnard, 
Bowles & Dearborn, Isaac W, Goodrich, * - 
James Hunt, Welles & Geiston, 

Hunt & Stimpson, Jobn Massb, 

Wait, Green & Co. David Felt & Co. 

Jobn Freeman, Thomas Wells.. 





W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. ait 

J. R. Baffum, Salem. er 

Chilis & Sparhawk, Purtsmouth. 

James Adams, Jr. Portland. / 
July 27. 


eow6t 
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BOSTON.  _. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENIiG, BY " 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, * 
CONGRESS-STREET. . 


TERMS. TUREE DOLLARS s year, peysnle sn advance. ”» 
scrihers not paymg tn advance, or withholding payment, ates 
are presented, wil! be charged at the rate of THREE ports 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No psper discontinued bet by ob @ 
the subscriber or at the decision of the proprietor. 
the qua.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR 1 quaster ia advance 
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New-York, R. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-stret 
Philadelphia, Wrrr1as Bancer, Georges 
Balti.nore, Md. Wittiam Pontes. | 4 
Natchez, Mi. Cuaagres W. Baseitt- 
Portsmouth, Caitps & Srpanuaws- 
Portland, Me. Banner Peress. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Buarev, Postmaster. 
Windsor. Vermont, Freoesicx Prxtis- 
Newburyport, Maes. M. Lozp, Postmaster. _ 
Medfield, Mass. Cuanres Ossox, Postmastes- 
Providence, R. J. Mantsxs Romtxses, No. 7, 
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without those adventitious aids which give celebrity . 
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